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THE  MIND  MAP 


e  creation  of  a  mind  map  (reproduced  as  the 
backdfvpfor  the  cover  of  this  report)  is  a  central  element 
ofafiture  search  conference  and  a  graphic  representa- 
tion of  the  conference  process  to  discover  ''common 
ground. "  After  all  the  stakeholder  groups  had  a  chance 
to  analyze  the  role  of  women  in  the  Massachusetts 
economy  from  1964  to  the  present,  ive  began  this 
collective  exercise  to  establish  the  key  factor's  that  form 
the  aitTCfit  reality  around  the  theme  'Women  i?i  the 
Present  Economy. "  Working  together,  and  from  this 
theme,  the  participants  "mapped"  a  paper-covered  wall 
a?id,  eventually,  created  this  complex  picture  of  the 
economic  environment  in  which  the  stakeholders  agreed 
that  women  exist  today.  The  mind  map  comprised  over 
a  hundred  elements,  including  a  multi-trillion  dollar 
national  debt,  women  as  single  heads  of  households,  the 
lack  of  ajfordable  day  care,  the  feminization  of  poveity, 
and  corporate  downsizing.  It  became  an  instant  refer- 
ence point  for  the  data  that  resulted  from  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  conference  participants.  More 
importantly,  the  map  represented  our  collective  view;  it 
became  the  foundation  on  which  we  built  a  common 
vision  of  what  we  could  and  should  do  to  ensure  a 
positive  future  for  women  in  the  economy  of  Massachu- 
setts. (See  page  6  for  afiinher  discussion  of  the  mind 
map  V  significance  to  the  conference.) 
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The  changes  in  the  labor  market  over  the  last  thirt\'  years  have  been  profound.  Not  the  least  among 
these  has  been  the  growth  of  women's  economic  participation.  Sometimes  for  reasons  of  choice,  some- 
times from  economic  necessity,  more  and  more  women  have  entered  the  world  of  jobs  and  work,  with 
major  impacts  on  the  economy,  individual  workplaces,  and  almost  every  family. 

The  pace  of  economic  change  seems,  if  anything,  to  be  accelerating.  Technological  advances,  reorga- 
nization of  w^orking  routines,  and  changes  in  corporate  structure  are  the  stuff  of  daily  news  —  exhilarating 
for  some,  frightening  for  others.  The  implications  for  women  are  enormous. 

The  sLxt}-plus  people  w  ho  met  in  Massachusetts  in  March  were  determined  to  identify  both  challenges 
and  opportunities  for  women  to  contribute  to  the  economy  of  our  state,  while  simultaneously  considering 
how  a  healthy  and  thriving  economy  ought  to  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  all  people  —  whether  as 
employees,  citizens,  or  members  of  families.  This  conference  was  not  one  that  involved  "experts  talking 
to  each  other,"  although,  to  be  sure,  a  great  deal  of  expertise  was  present.  Instead,  this  was  a  "search 
conference"  —  a  coming  together  of  interested  friends,  colleagues,  and  others  committed  to  developing  a 
common  agenda  and  call  for  action.  We  wanted  not  simply  to  understand  what  was  happening  in  the 
economy  and  to  and  for  women,  but  rather  to  decide  what  action  we  might  take  together,  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  now  or  soon. 

Working  together,  the  group  concluded  that  small,  incremental  improvements  on  the  status  quo  were 
useful,  but  insufficient;  we  need,  instead,  to  view  women  and  the  economy  from  a  fundmentally  different 
perspective.  We  need  to  think  of  women  and  families  as  resources,  not  as  liabilities  and  limitations  to 
economic  health.  We  need  to  come  to  understand  that  people  are  the  reason  we  quest  for  a  healthy 
economy,  not  the  barriers  to  that  ambition.  We  need  to  remember  that  health  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness are  the  end  goals  of  a  democratic  society  —  the  ambitions  themselves,  not  merely  the  by-products  of 
economic  endeavor. 

Ours  was  not  a  dreaming  group,  although  dreams  were  freely  expressed.  Rather  it  was  a  highly  practi- 
cal, even  politically  sophisticated  group  that  was  prepared  to  make  recommendations  and  back  them  up 
with  concrete  steps.  Some  of  the  steps  recommended  may  be  taken  by  the  legislature,  others  by  individual 
organizations  represented  at  the  conference;  still  others  will  require  joint  action.  For  our  part.  Bay  State 
Skills  Corporation  is  prepared  to  offer  concrete  initiatives  in  work  preparation  and  adjustment  for  first- 
time  job  entrants,  for  women  re-entering  the  labor  force,  and  for  those  presently  working  who  are  af- 
fected by  the  changes  in  the  economy.  We  have  some  ideas  about  how  to  develop  such  efforts  through 
our  Center  for  Women,  Work,  and  Family,  and  we  recieved  many  new  ideas  from  this  search  conference. 

The  agenda  is  still  forming,  and  readers  of  this  report  ought  to  consider  this  time  as  an  opportunity  to 
have  input.  We  commend  this  report  —  and,  more  importantly,  the  agenda  that  it  helps  to  launch  —  to 
your  active  consideration. 


Erik  Payne  Butler 
President 
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Executive  Summary 


Ow  society  and  the  workplace  are  changing.  The  goal  of  the  conference  and  of  the  conference  report  is  to 
harness  the  power  that  is  driving  this  transfomiation.  Working  together  over  the  next  ten  years,  we  can 
use  this  power  to  ensure  that  women  and  the  work  that  they  do  continues  to  enhance  the  workplace,  the 
family,  and  the  community.  The  result  of  our  efforts  will  be  a  healthier  economy  for  the  Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. 

JVomen  and  the  Economy:  The  Next  Ten  Years  —  Creating  an  Agenda  for  Massachusetts  is  a  first-ever  effort 
to  enhance  economic  development  in  the  state  by  putting  together  a  pro-active  agenda  for  women  to 
improve  their  standing  in  the  economy.  For  too  long,  services  to  women  needing  assistance  in  the  job 
market  have  been  made  available  only  after  they  are  on  welfare,  after  they  have  become  unemployed,  after 
they  have  been  abused,  or  after  they  have  become  homeless.  From  March  13  to  15,  1994,  Bay  State  Skills 
Corporation  (BSSC)  and  its  Center  for  Women,  Work,  and  Family  (CWWF)  sponsored  this  conference 
to  help  develop  an  agenda  that  puts  women  and  their  families  in  charge  of  their  destinies. 

For  some  women,  it  is  the  lack  of  career  information  and  guidance  that  keeps  them  from  becoming 
\'iable  participants  in  the  economy.  For  others,  it  is  the  lack  of  support  services,  such  as  adequate  and 
affordable  dependent  (child  and  elder)  care  and  transportation.  But  for  most,  it  is  the  workplace  itself  — 
with  its  inflexible  work  hours,  poor  benefits,  low  pay,  and  lack  of  adequate  retirement  provisions  —  that 
keeps  women  from  making  their  optimum  contributions  to  the  economy. 

Using  the  strategic  planning  model  called  a  "future  search  conference,"  this  economic  development 
effort  involved  key  stakeholders  in  the  Massachusetts  economy.  They  represented  advocacy  groups, 
business  and  industry,  education,  government  agencies,  the  legislature,  private/nonprofit  groups,  and 
working  women  —  paid  and  unpaid.  Their  joint  goals  were  to  develop  a  common  view  of  the  future  for 
the  economy  of  Massachusetts  and  to  create  an  agenda  for  women  that  helps  build  that  economy. 


A  Future  Search  Conference  

A  future  search  conference  is  task-focused;  instead  of  bringing  in  "experts"  to  guide  the  discussions 
toward  preconceived  goals,  the  process  relies  on  the  knowledge,  expertise,  and  experience  of  the  partici- 
pants, who  work  in  and  can  change  systems.  The  only  predetermined  conference  goals  were  to  create  a 
consensus,  affirming  the  Commonwealth's  commitment  to:  (1)  forge  an  economic  agenda  that  includes 
the  women  of  Massachusetts,  (2)  establish  a  coordinated  set  of  action  plans,  and  (3)  set  up  a  collaborative 
statewide  network  of  services  to  ensure  the  integrity  of  those  commitments. 

During  the  conference,  participants  completed  a  series  of  structured  activities  that  developed  a 
foundation  of  common  information  about  the  past,  present,  and  future  for  women  in  the  economy  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Our  primary  concerns  were  to  find  ways  to  take  advantage  of  this  information  and  of 
the  power  behind  the  changes  that  are  ongoing  in  our  society.  If  we  can  harness  this  momentum  for 
change,  we  can  improve  the  economic  situation  for  women  and  their  families.  Thus,  we  focused  on 
creating  an  agenda  and  determining  the  action  steps  necessary  to  realizing  our  planned  improvements. 

To  guide  our  analysis  of  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  women  in  the  economy,  we  asked  the  following: 

The  Past 

•  WTiat  factors  and  forces  have  shaped  the  economy  and  what  have  been  our  individual  and  professional 
roles  in  that  economy  since  1965? 

•  WTiat  defined  our  economic  and  personal  stakes  in  the  Commonwealth? 

•  What  experiences  did  we  have  in  common? 
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Present 

•  What  shapes  the  successes  or  challenges  for  women  in  the  workforce  today? 

•  What  is  our  response  to  those  influences? 

Future 

•  How  do  our  perceptions  contribute  to  a  common  view  of  the  future  for  women  that  encompasses 
the  diversity'  of  our  experiences  and  interests? 

•  Can  we  articulate  a  future  scenario  in  which  we  can  all  participate? 

Our  answers  to  these  questions  formed  a  database  of  experience  and  interests,  creating  a  compre- 
hensive list  of  the  forces  shaping  the  present  and  future  climate.  From  this  base,  we  moved  to  define  a 
common  vision  for  the  future  of  women  in  the  economy  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Outcomes  

e  participants  in  Women  and  the  Economy:  The  Next  Ten  Years  —  Creating  an  Agenda  for  Massachusetts 
created  an  oudine  of  our  common  vision  of  the  future,  which  includes  our  comprehensive  agenda  and  our 
practical  goals.  We  collectively  claim  ownership  of  this  agenda,  and  we  will  strive  to  make  it  a  reality. 

This  report,  reviewed  by  a  volunteer  subcommittee  of  the  conference  participants,  provides  three 
kinds  of  information.  First,  the  report  gives  those  not  in  attendance  a  glimpse  into  the  quality  and 
depth  of  the  thought  and  data  generated  during  those  three  days.  Second,  it  identifies  the  key  priorities 
and  concerns  that  are  shaping  our  economy  and  affecting  the  issues  of  importance  to  women. 

And  finally,  it  describes  our  agenda  and  the  action  steps  to  implement  this  agenda  in  order  to  take 
control  of  the  sweeping  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the  Massachusetts  economy  and  the  effects  that 
these  changes  have  on  women  as  participants  and  players  in  this  economy.  It  is  our  hope  and  expecta- 
tion that,  with  a  growing  understanding  of  the  influence  of  women  by  the  conference  participants  and 
others  who  become  a  part  of  this  economic  development  effort,  this  document  will  serve  as  a  guide  to 
recognizing  and  enhancing  the  role  of  women  in  the  economy  and  the  contributions  that  they  bring  to 
an  evolving  workplace. 

An  Economic  Agenda  for  Women  

To  create  a  healthy  economy  that  exists  to  support  all  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  we 
propose  the  following  agenda.  Together,  we  will: 

1 .  Transform  the  political  and  policymaking  processes  to  acknowledge  and  respond  to  the  diversity  of 
voices  in  the  Commonwealth. 

2.  Transform  and  adapt  the  structure  and  environment  of  the  workplace  to  respond  to  the  changing 
characteristics  of  the  Commonwealth's  workforce. 

3.  Transform  the  access  route  to  employment  so  that  all  in  the  Commonwealth  who  want  paid  em- 
ployment can  work  with  dignity  at  a  living  wage. 

4.  Transform  the  Commonwealth's  education  and  training  systems  to  create  a  bridge  between  the 
needs  of  the  workforce  and  the  needs  of  the  workplace  and  to  customize  the  response  to  the  needs 
of  women  in  the  workplace. 

5.  Transform  the  economy  of  the  Commonwealth  from  one  that  exists  to  support  business  to  one  that 
exists  to  support  people  and  from  one  that  ignores  "women's"  issues  to  one  that  works  to  solve  them 
because  they  are  "family"  issues. 

By  working  collaboratively,  we  will  meet  our  goal:  a  healthy  economy  that  supports  and  includes 
the  well-being  of  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
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I:  The  Past 


Searching  for  Common  Ground  

As  participants  in  this  future  search  conference,  we  began  by  seeking  a  common  ground  or  under- 
standing on  which  to  build  an  improved  economic  future  for  women.  By  sharing  our  personal 
histories,  we  developed  a  shared  view  of  history,  and  we  came  to  appreciate  how  the  members  of 
each  diverse  stakeholder  group  perceive  their  current  role  in  society.  From  the  woman  working  at 
home  to  the  director  of  a  large  state  agency,  each  of  us  brought  our  own  perceptions  of  our  experi- 
ence in  the  economy  and  our  own  professional  history.  In  both  our  professional  and  personal  lives, 
this  lineage  informs  our  values,  our  view  of  what  we  should  be  doing  now,  and  our  likely  plans  for 
the  future.  And  so,  our  work  at  the  conference,  Women  and  the  Economy:  The  Next  Ten  Years  — 
Creating  an  Agenda  for  Massachusetts,  began  with  a  review  of  the  past  three  decades. 


Discovering  Our  Common  Ground  

T  o  begin,  we  each  listed  —  on  sheets  of  paper  that  had  been  divided  into  decades  (1965-1974, 
1975-1984,  and  1985-1994)  and  placed  on  the  walls  surrounding  us  —  the  events  that  we  considered 
significant  in  each  of  four  categories:  "Yourself,"  "Women  in  the  Massachusetts  Economy," 
"Workforce  Developments,"  and  "Society."  As  the  walls  filled,  we  began  to  see  the  range  of  experi- 
ences that  would  form  our  foundation. 

The  following  synthesizes  our  analysis  of  those  contributions  and  takes  the  first  step  toward 
achieving  the  common  ground  from  which  we  would  produce  an  economic  agenda  for  women  in 
Massachusetts: 


Yourself  

As  we  analyzed  those  characteristics  that  describe  us  individually,  we  answered  four  questions: 
WTiat  can  we  learn  about  the  people  in  the  room?  What  resources  do  we  bring  to  our  future  search 
task?  How  are  we  similar?  How  are  we  different? 

As  a  group,  we  range  in  age  from  twenty-six  to  about  eighty.  We  are  educated,  from  post- 
secondary  schools  to  doctoral  programs.  We  are  single,  married,  divorced,  and  remarried  with 
children  sprinkled  throughout  the  pattern;  our  divorces  tend  to  correspond  with  another  significant 
life  event,  a  trigger  point,  such  as  the  completion  of  a  Ph.D.,  the  death  of  a  parent,  a  promotion.  We 
are  well  traveled,  and  a  number  of  us  have  worked  or  lived  outside  Massachusetts  and  the  United 
States.  Many  of  us  have  become  entrepreneurs,  and  we  share  life's  difficult  milestones  —  the  loss  of 
a  loved  one,  a  relationship,  a  business.  Because  we  have  experienced  many  changes,  we  are  risk 
takers.  Our  first-hand  experience  of  the  impact  of  these  changes  increases  our  commitment  to  taking 
leadership  roles  on  social  issues. 

Our  differences  are  revealed  by  our  varied  life  experiences.  To  highlight  the  range  of  our  diversit)^ 
one  participant  acknowledged  that  at  age  fifty-five  she  returned  to  a  Wall  Street  law  firm,  while  during 
the  same  decade  someone  else  reported  that  she  learned  how  to  walk  and  talk.  Yet,  regardless  of  the 
disparities,  we  found  that  we  share  more  common  threads  of  experience  than  we  do  differences. 

Among  our  common  strengths,  we  found  four  reasons  for  our  belief  that  we  can  accomplish  the 
task  that  we  have  before  us.  First,  because  we  are  a  highly  motivated,  action-oriented  group,  we  do 
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not  want  to  sit  back  and  wait  for  things  to  happen.  Second,  because  of  the  stake  that  we  have  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  in  the  success  of  the  economy,  we  are  committed  not  only  to  creating  but 
also  to  following  the  agenda  that  we  will  create.  Third,  because  we  are  achievement-oriented,  we 
will  work  to  implement  our  vision  of  the  future  as  part  of  the  changes  in  our  society  that  will  con- 
tinue to  occur.  And  fmally,  we  have  the  opportunity  provided  by  this  conference. 

Women  in  the  Massachusetts  Economy  

The  first  thing  that  came  to  everyone's  mind  from  1965-1974  was  the  empowering  of  women  by 
the  rebirth  of  the  women's  movement  and  the  creation  of  support  organizations  such  as  the  National 
Organization  for  Women  (NOW).  Although  legislation,  such  as  Affirmative  Action  and  EEO,  was 
not  written  primarily  for  women,  these  programs  did  have  a  profound  effect  on  women  in  the 
workplace. 

With  regards  to  the  economic  issues  of  the  decade,  women's  wages  in  Massachusetts  were  low  in 
relation  to  men  working  in  the  same  jobs,  and  women  had  to  contend  with  a  job  market  that  was  not 
open  to  them,  at  least  from  1965  to  the  early  1970s.  However,  there  was  movement  and  progress.  In 
1965,  women  teachers  were  finally  granted  the  same  pay  scale  as  men  teachers.  More  women  came 
into  the  workplace,  probably  because  the  birth  control  pill  made  it  possible  for  them  to  better  plan 
the  timing  of  their  families,  and  women  began  to  be  employed  in  non-traditional  jobs. 

From  1975-1984,  the  ideas  initiated  in  the  previous  decade  were  developed  as  social  programs  for 
women  with  the  support  of  the  political  activists  of  the  time.  Title  IX  was  passed.  The  state's  divorce 
rate  increased,  more  single  women  were  heads  of  household,  and  the  quality  of  life  for  families  in  the 
Commonwealth  began  to  decline. 

In  that  same  decade,  Massachusetts  experienced  a  shift  in  its  economic  base  from  manufacturing 
to  high  technology.  GE,  Wang,  and  Prime  Computer  grew  tremendously  at  this  point.  It  also 
became  more  socially  acceptable  for  women  to  work  outside  their  homes;  however,  the  comparable 
worth  issue,  which  is  still  with  us,  remained;  women  earned  considerably  less  money  for  the  same  or 
similar  jobs.  They  did,  however,  find  more  educational  opportunities  open  to  them.  The  community 
colleges  were  enrolling  more  women,  the  first  MBA  program  for  women  was  created  in  Boston,  and 
more  women  were  entering  graduate  and  law  schools. 

From  1985-1994,  women  realized  that  they  were  bumping  their  heads  against  "the  glass  ceiling," 
and  many  became  entrepreneurs  as  an  alternative.  Because  the  economy  went  from  boom  to  bust 
between  1985  and  now,  the  increase  in  social  programs  and  services  for  women  that  occurred  in  the 
previous  decade  were  cut  back.  The  larger  companies  experienced  widespread  layoffs,  and  there  was 
a  shift  in  Massachusetts  from  an  economy  based  on  high  technology  to  one  based  on  biotechnology 
and  services. 

In  addition,  more  women  became  lawyers,  doctors,  and  middle  managers.  Women  who  were 
included  in  middle  management  put  work-family  issues,  such  as  dependent  (child  and  elder)  care, 
higher  on  the  economic  development  priority  list.  As  a  result,  the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  was 
enacted.  The  problem  of  comparable  worth,  however,  is  still  with  us,  as  are  many  family,  workplace, 
welfare  reform,  and  gender  bias  issues. 
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Workforce  Developments 


Four  main  trends,  affecting  every  aspect  of  the  role  of  women  in  the  economy,  created  enormous 
changes  in  workforce  development  and  the  workplace  during  the  past  thirty  years.  First,  traditional 
manufacturing  industries,  which  have  historically  been  the  foundation  of  our  economy,  increased 
automation,  relocated  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  or  declined.  At  the  same  time,  the  high  technol- 
ogy industry,  which  began  to  rise  in  the  first  decade,  added  workers  and  grew,  creating  an  ever- 
rising  disparity'  in  income  between  people  who  came  on  board  when  the  high  technology  industry 
was  booming  and  those  who  were  working  in  failing  manufacturing  companies. 

Then,  in  the  most  recent  decade,  the  Massachusetts  economy  witnessed  a  number  of  boom-and- 
bust  cvxles  —  in  high  technology,  in  real  estate,  in  defense-related  industries.  These  cycles  contrib- 
uted to  an  enormous  growth  in  the  contingent  workforce,  including  people  who  are  employed  but 
don't  know  for  how  long,  people  who  have  part-time  jobs  but  who  want  full-time  positions,  and 
temporar\'  workers.  In  addition,  a  worker  now  has  to  be  computer  literate  and  have  management  and 
organizational  skills  to  be  competitive. 

Second,  important  social  changes  also  affected  the  workplace  in  Massachusetts.  The  energy  crisis 
changed  the  way  people  viewed  the  society  around  them  and  the  way  they  would  need  to  work  to 
find  a  place  in  that  society.  Double-digit  inflation  in  the  second  decade  saw  a  rise  in  the  number  of 
two-income  families  and  generated  a  situation  where  people  had  to  work  harder  than  ever  just  to 
make  ends  meet  rather  than  to  continue  to  climb  the  socio-economic  ladder.  More  recently,  the  rise 
in  the  number  of  teen  parents  and  the  number  of  single  parent  households  in  an  era  in  which  two 
incomes  are  needed  is  creating  a  critical  economic  situation  for  the  state.  In  addition  to  economic 
trends,  this  decade  also  saw  increased  violence  both  in  society  and  in  the  workplace.  However, 
women  became  more  willing  to  speak  out  against  the  violence  and  other  forms  of  mistreatment  that 
they  had  previously  accepted  or  ignored.  Most  notably,  sexual  harassment  in  the  workplace  has 
become  an  issue  that  people  are  willing  to  address  and  attempt  to  deal  with. 

Government  action,  the  third  major  trend,  has  also  affected  the  shape  and  nature  of  the 
workforce.  The  Great  Society  and  the  War  on  Poverty,  for  example,  were  attempts  to  help  people 
who  were  nonparticipants  or  who  were  not  fully  utilized  in  the  economy.  Civil  rights  legislation, 
affirmative  action  programs,  which  corresponded  to  the  rise  of  women  in  the  workplace,  and  finally 
government  retraining  programs  were  all  steps  to  help  facilitate  the  participation  of  many  nontradi- 
tional  members  of  the  workforce,  including  women.  From  1975  to  1984,  the  government  increased 
its  support  for  low-income  women  and  women  in  the  workplace  with  more  retraining  programs. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  most  recent  decade,  government  services  have  dwindled  and  support  has 
disappeared  just  at  a  time  when  some  people  need  it  more  than  ever. 

And  fourth,  education  has  changed  and  the  changes  have  had  an  impact  on  the  workforce.  In  the 
decade  ft-om  1965  to  1974,  women  began  going  back  to  school  and  entering  advanced  degree 
programs  more  frequently  than  they  had  in  the  past,  causing  a  rise,  in  record  numbers,  in  women's 
participation  in  the  workforce  and  in  the  economy. 

The  next  decade  saw  women  continuing  to  return  to  school,  advancing,  and  breaking  many 
barriers  in  what  were  formerly  "men  only"  occupations.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  women  who  were  working  out  of  need  because  a  second  income  was  crucial  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  their  families,  in  the  number  of  single  parents  who  were  trapped  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  economic  strata,  and  in  the  importance  of  dependent  care  as  an  issue  for  working  women. 

Most  recently,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  legal  protections  for  women  in  the  workforce. 
While  enforcement  of  those  laws  is  still  a  problem,  at  least  the  legislation  being  written  will  provide 
the  foundation  upon  which  to  build  protection  for  the  future. 
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Society  

Despite  the  societal  ills  described  in  the  previous  sections,  much  positive  change  has  taken  place  for 
women  over  the  past  three  decades.  In  the  first  decade,  advances  in  birth  control  and  the  media's 
paying  attention  to  feminist  issues  were  very  important.  The  second  decade  saw  Geraldine  Ferraro 
become  the  first  woman  to  run  for  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and  Sally  Ride  become  the 
first  woman  in  space;  it  also  brought  the  recession,  the  failure  of  the  ERA,  and  the  more  conservative 
policies  and  attitudes  of  the  Reagan/Bush  years.  This  past  decade  has  seen  the  rise  of  violence,  drugs, 
and  AIDS;  the  end  of  the  cold  war;  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  and  Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg  sitting  on  the 
bench  at  the  Supreme  Court;  more  women  in  politics;  and  a  big  increase  in  poverty. 

The  civil  rights  and  women's  movements  affected  all  three  decades,  but  poor  people  and  minori- 
ties have  been,  and  frequently  still  are,  left  out  of  the  process.  While  we  have  made  a  token  attempt 
at  consciousness  raising  about  these  issues,  we  have  also  seen  the  United  States  continue  to  pursue 
policies  that  support  business  as  a  dominant  influence,  resulting  in  an  increase  in  the  gap  between 
the  wealthy  and  the  poor  and  a  lack  of  feminist  values  in  public  policy. 

Hope  remains,  however.  Women  are  beginning  to  courageously  challenge  sexism  and  to  view 
themselves  not  as  the  victims  of  progress,  but  as  participants  with  economic  and  political  power  in 
the  workplace  and  in  the  community. 
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II:  The  Present 


T  o  analyze  the  present  situation  for  women  in  the  economy  of  Massachusetts,  we  worked  in  mixed 
groups  of  stakeholders.  From  diverse  perspectives,  we  used  our  analysis  of  the  past  to  help  us  under- 
stand the  present  and  to  get  closer  to  the  common  ground  on  which  we  could  all  build  a  foundation 
for  creating  the  future. 

We  began  by  discussing  the  s\Tnbols  that  each  had  selected  to  represent  women  in  today's 
economy.  After  the  individual  presentations,  each  group  chose  one  symbol  to  represent  the  collec- 
tive thinking  of  that  group  and  then  presented  that  symbol  to  the  rest  of  the  conference  participants. 

Women  in  the  Present  Economy  

^  A  Watch,  Water,  and  a  Candle:  The  watch  represents  time.  Because  women's  days  are 

nfull,  thev  need  to  balance  their  lives  so  that  they  have  time  for  themselves  and  time  to 
come  together  to  make  change.  The  water,  as  a  precious  but  invisible  resource,  repre- 
sents women.  They  are  essential  (there  are  50  million  women  in  the  workforce  and  many  more 
supporting  it  in  their  homes  and  as  volunteers),  but  they  are  often  invisible.  The  candle  represents 
the  eternal  courage  and  strength  of  women. 

Two  Different-size  Washers:  When  a  screw  is  tightened,  the  washer  redistributes  the 
load.  Using  this  perspective,  the  two  washers  represent  two  phases  in  the  economy:  the 
larger  washer  is  the  healthy  economy  with  lots  of  jobs,  and  the  smaller  is  the  shrinking 
economy  with  fewer  jobs.  In  a  healthy  economy,  the  load  is  distributed  broadly,  and  ways  are  found 
to  fund  such  things  as  dependent  care  and  training  programs  and  to  support  women  so  that  they  can 
participate  fully  in  the  workforce.  In  a  shrinking  economy,  the  programs  and  the  supports  disappear 
because  women  become  invisible  participants  in  the  workforce.  No  matter  what  the  size  of  the 
washer  is,  the  hole  in  the  center  of  each  is  the  same.  The  holes  represent  the  neglect  and  loss  of 
women  as  full  participants  in  the  economy. 

1  ''AlZ-^ '1    Magic  Glitter  Wand:  The  glittery  bits  floating  in  the  wand  represent  the  women  of 
'  ^Massachusetts  in  all  their  different  shapes  and  colors.  When  the  wand  is  held  still,  they 
'  are  stagnant,  unproductive.  When  the  position  of  the  wand  is  altered,  they  gather 

together  to  create  a  magical,  beautiful  activity  of  constant  change  and  movement. 

A  Black  Man  and  a  White  Woman  with  an  Elastic  Around  a  Cup:  These  two 
people  stood  together  to  present  this  symbol  to  represent  the  diversity  of  partnerships 
that  is  the  hope  for  the  future  of  Massachusetts.  The  elastic  represents  the  way  a  single 
parent  in  the  group  who  worked  two  jobs  and  cared  for  two  kids  and  a  home  had  to  stretch  herself  to 
make  her  skills  marketable,  to  work  in  an  agency  that  helps  create  change  so  that  her  kids  will  have  a 
better  life  than  she  did,  and  to  find  a  balance  for  all  of  this  to  keep  her  life  sane  and  peaceful.  The 
cup  is  half  full,  and  that,  in  a  curious  way,  is  positive  as  it  symbolizes  society's  ongoing  effort  to 
address  of  some  of  the  individual,  societal,  and  economic  issues  that  need  resolving.  But . .  .  half  full 
isn't  good  enough;  the  cup  has  plenty  of  room  left  to  be  filled. 
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Child's  Hammer:  The  hammer  represents  how  women  are  still  being  punished 
iiVl^l^'     economically  for  the  choices  that  they  make  —  from  choosing  to  stay  at  home  and 
C^^'^  raise  their  children  to  choosing  to  achieve  in  the  workplace.  The  contribution  made  to 

the  economy  by  women  who  stay  at  home  is  not  included  in  the  GNP  or  valued  when  these  women 
try  to  enter  or  re-enter  the  workforce.  The  assumption  is  that  the  skills  learned  on  the  job  at  home 
are  not  transferable  to  any  other  part  of  the  economy. 

Mickey  Mouse  Watch:  Mickey  Mouse  is  fifty  years  old  as  is  the  woman  who  pre- 
sented  the  watch.  Mickey  Mouse  is  still  the  kid  that  he  was  fifty  years  ago,  and  not 
much  has  changed  for  women  in  the  Massachusetts  economy  in  that  time  either. 
Women  are  still  trapped  in  poverty  in  overwhelming  numbers;  they  are  also  still 
trapped  in  low-paying  jobs.  The  watch  reminds  us  both  that  time  is  running  out  and  that  now  is  the 
time  to  change  the  process. 

Filofax  Planner:  The  Filofax  Planner  represents  the  concept  that  the  only  real  control 
that  women  have  in  their  lives  is  over  their  own  time,  and  until  they  begin  to  control 
their  time  and  personal  schedules,  they  really  don't  stand  a  chance  of  moving  beyond 
where  they  are.  In  this  planner,  there  are  appointments  for  little  kids,  elderly  ailing  parents,  work, 
and  political  engagements.  To  participate  effectively  in  the  workforce,  women  have  to  prioritize  the 
mishmash  that  constitutes  their  schedules,  to  decide  what  they  want  to  do  and  not  to  do. 


Creating  a  Mind  Map 


Following  the  presentation  of  the  symbols,  the  entire  group  gathered  in  front  of  a  blank  paper  wall 
to  create  a  "mind  map"  of  the  local,  national,  and  international  forces  that  shape  the  reality  for 
women  in  the  economy  in  Massachusetts.  A  mind  map  (ours  is  reproduced  as  the  background  for  the 
cover  of  this  report)  is  a  visual  representation  of  a  collective  view  about  the  complex  factors  that 
influence  a  core  issue,  in  this  case,  "Women  in  the  Present  Economy."  Radiating  outward  from  that 
core  are  the  labyrinth  of  diverse,  yet  related,  topics  and  issues  —  such  as  wage  differentials  by 
gender,  health  care  reform,  pop-ulation  control,  women  as  single  heads  of  households,  and  defense 
conversion  —  that  together  have  created  the  current  situation.  The  radiating  lines  represent  the 
individual  and  group  responses  of  all  the  participants. 

In  less  than  an  hour,  our  collective  brainstorming  had  created  a  mind  map  that  reflected  the 
complex  interrelatedness  of  the  problems  facing  today's  society;  complex  as  the  map  was,  however, 
we  were  all  encouraged  by  the  clear  image  of  the  problem  that  we  now  had  in  front  of  us.  That 
clarity  gave  us  hope  that  by  working  together  we  could  determine  the  necessary  agenda  to  address 
current  problems  and  begin  taking  steps  to  complete  that  agenda.  We,  therefore,  sought  to  deter- 
mine the  priorities  on  which  we  should  focus  our  efforts. 
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The  Mind  Map 


Determining  the  Mind  Map  Priorities  

T  o  identify  those  priorities,  each  of  us  —  using  colored  dots  identifying  the  stakeholder  groups 
from  which  we  came  —  marked  our  top  seven  priorities.  By  counting  the  different  colored  dots,  we 
determined  not  only  the  priorities  of  the  group  as  a  whole  but  also  those  that  each  stakeholder  group 
felt  were  key  to  addressing  the  problems  at  hand.  Together,  our  priorities  were  to: 

•  Restructure  the  workforce  to  address  the  current  lack  of  flexibility. 

•  Address  the  needs  of  single-parent  families. 

•  Confront  the  causes  of  violence  as  they  relate  to  the  attitudes  toward  women  and  their  place  in 
society. 

•  Improve  the  quality  and  availability  of  education  and  training  programs. 

•  Provide  comprehensive  and  affordable  health  care. 

•  Increase  the  affordability  and  availability  of  high-quality  dependent  care. 

Each  stakeholder  group  narrowed  this  list  further  in  order  to  identify  its  own  top  three  priorities, 
allowing  the  participants  to  explain  their  perceptions  and  to  offer  ideas  on  how  to  resolve  the 
situation.  This  effort  helped  us  take  another  step  toward  putting  together  our  "common  ground" 
foundation  from  which  we  would  create  our  agenda  for  the  future. 
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Advocates 


1 .  Restructure  the  workforce 

As  a  result  of  corporate  downsizing,  many  people 
are  working  extended  hours.  We  also  face  limited 
on-site  dependent  care,  limited  job  availability,  and 
a  welfare  system  that  does  not  offer  much  help  in 
assessing  a  person's  skills  and  needs  or  in  finding  a 
job  after  training. 

The  impetus  for  change  needs  to  come  from 
corporate,  governmental,  and  legislative  channels. 
Without  involvement  and  investment  from  these 
three  groups,  not  much  will  happen  to  create  a 
more  flexible  workplace  that  includes  on-site  de- 
pendent care,  training  programs,  better  needs  and 
skills  assessment,  portable  pensions,  and  the  hiring 
of  older  workers. 

2.  Address  the  needs  of  single-parent  families 

For  women  who  are  single  heads  of  households,  the 
current  system  of  benefits  —  social  security,  de- 
pendent care.  Medicaid,  maternity  leave,  personal 
leave,  pay  structures,  retirement  packages,  and 
housing  —  is  archaic  and  inadequate. 

Social  security  should  not  penalize  part-time  work- 
ers and  homemakers  in  their  later  years.  We  also 
need  to  rid  the  system  of  disincentives  to  work  , 
provide  on-site  dependent  care,  and  continue  our 
efforts  to  en-sure  that  absentee  fathers  assume  more 
of  the  finan-cial  responsibility  for  the  families  that 
they  have  left  behind. 

3.  Provide  comprehensive  and  affordable  health 
care 

The  current  system  fails  to  put  equal  emphasis  on 
research  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  the  diseases 
of  women,  adequate  health  care  for  the  homeless, 
and  mental  illness,  which  still  generates  a  social 
stigma.  There  are  also  huge  waiting  lists  for  half- 
way houses  and  detox  centers.  Insurance  compa- 
nies have  too  much  power,  and  our  system  for 
training  medical  workers  is  abusive. 

We  want  to  see  universal  health  care,  adequate 
and  affordable  long-term  care,  prescription  drug 
coverage,  the  protection  of  Medicare  as  a  system, 
regulation  of  the  pharmaceutical  industry,  and  more 
focus  on  alternative  treatments  and  preventive  medi- 


cine. HIV,  women-specific  diseases,  substance  abuse 
prevention,  and  mental  illness  also  need  increased 
and  focused  attention,  and  we  need  to  dramatically 
restructure  the  current  insurance  company  system. 


Business  and  Industry  Representatives 


1 .  Restructure  the  workforce 

As  we  attempt  to  maintain  our  place  in  a  global 
economy,  we  are  re-engineering  the  workplace  on 
three  levels:  process  (streamlining),  people  (layoffs, 
increased  work  loads,  and  part-time  contingent 
workers),  and  tools  (technology  and  automation, 
broader  ladder  organizations,  and  increased  aware- 
ness of  diversity  issues). 

Paradoxically,  we  look  for  an  increase  in  corpo- 
rate social  responsibility  through  managed  growth, 
the  flexibility  that  will  produce  quality  employees, 
employee  involvement,  and  the  number  and  qual- 
ity of  business/education  partnerships.  We  would 
also  like  to  see  an  increase  in  job  sharing  and 
telecom-muting  and  a  greater  use  of  employee 
output  and  reward  systems. 

2.  Improve  education  and  training  programs 

In  many  companies,  the  in-house  and  computer- 
based  training  offered  to  employees  are  inadequate 
because  there  is  no  time  scheduled  for  people  to 
take  part  in  them.  In  addition,  there  is  little  capital 
available  for  training  and  for  the  business/educa- 
tion  partnerships  that  could  develop  that  training. 

Basic  skills  literacy  and  ESL  training  must  con- 
tinue; the  needs  are  great.  In  addition,  our  training 
programs  should  be  customized  for  the  jobs  of  the 
future  and  should  include  apprenticeship  programs 
and  life  management  skills  training;  government 
funding  should  be  made  available  to  support  these 
programs. 

3 .  Provide  comprehensive  and  affordable  health 
care 

Currently,  most  health  insurance  offers  continu- 
ally less  coverage  at  a  higher  cost  with  no  portabil- 
ity of  coverage  and  no  benefits  for  part-time  em- 
ployees or  sub-contractors.  We  also  have  limited 
dependent  care,  our  pensions  are  at  risk,  and  Social 
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Security  may  not  exist  for  us  or  our  children. 
Employers  and  employees  alike  would  like  to  see 
lower  costs  for  health  care  and  portability  of  cover- 
age so  that  workers  do  not  get  trapped  in  jobs  that 
they  hate  because  they  cannot  afford  to  lose  their 
health  benefits. 


Educators 


W  e  chose  to  name  only  one  priorit)' —  "A  Societal 
Shift  from  Selfishness  Toward  Commitment  to 
Community"  —  because  we  believe  it  is  the  neces- 
sarv"  underlying  element  to  each  of  the  seven  issues 
selected  by  the  larger  group.  Work  is  currently 
organized  in  an  autocratic  way.  Adequate  health 
and  dependent  care  are  natural  consequences  of  the 
move  toward  a  non-violent  work  system. 

As  educators,  we  have  to  not  only  explain  how 
things  should  be  organized  differently  but  also  live 
those  differences.  We  need  to  change  the  style  in 
which  higher  education  operates;  rid  our  public 
schools  of  gender  bias  and  sexual  harassment;  hu- 
manize our  personnel  policies;  teach,  live,  and 
practice  ethics;  and  overcome  the  hierarchical  ap- 
proach by  involving  the  people  working  in  the 
system  in  the  decision  making  and  management  of 
our  educational  institutions. 


Government  Agency  Representatives 


1 .  Restructure  the  workforce 

Workers  are  currently  dealing  with  high-perfor- 
mance workplaces;  the  need  for  higher  skill  levels; 
the  flattening  of  organizations  (which  leads  to 
layoffs  and  pressure  on  wages);  and  the  emergence 
of  the  contingent  worker.  We  must  also  deal  with 
the  fact  that  most  federal  and  state  workforce 
reskilling  initiatives  are  fragmented. 

We  look  toward  better  regional  collaboration  be- 
tween education  and  employment  training  agencies; 
the  restrucmring  and  globalization  of  our  workforce, 
particularly  through  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Workforce  Security  Act;  the  strengthening  of  the 
technical  education  system,  especially  with  regard  to 
occupations  for  women  in  non-traditional,  higher 


paying  areas;  and  tax  incentives  to  encourage  corpo- 
rate expendimres  for  training. 

2.  Improve  education  and  training  programs 

Most  women  are  not  educated  about  economic 
realities  —  the  macroeconomic  changes  in  this 
country  and  the  world  —  and  how  they  relate  to 
their  own  lives. 

We  need  to  reform  education  from  the  federal 
and  state  levels.  We  must  also  continue  our  school- 
to-work  efforts,  support  Head  Start,  emphasize 
math  and  science  education  for  girls  and  young 
women,  create  a  stronger  relationship  between 
schools  and  the  workplace,  and  move  toward  a  new 
era  in  which  state  and  federal  agencies  will  cross 
barriers,  downgrade  "turf  issues,  and  respond  in  a 
more  allied,  collaborative  way  to  people's  needs. 

3.  Increase  the  affordability  and  availability  of 
high-quality  dependent  care 

The  current  system  is  more  fragmented  than  ever. 
Women  in  poverty  are  the  only  group  that  receives 
support;  the  working  poor,  constituting  almost 
20%  ofthe  workforce,  has  been  left  out.  In  general, 
we  give  a  great  deal  of  lip  service  to  the  needs  of 
children  and  dependents,  but  we  pay  little  to  meet 
those  needs;  the  majority  of  that  responsibility  is 
left  to  women  without  compensating  them  finan- 
cially. 

After-school  and  during-work  dependent  care 
programs  are  essential,  as  are  sliding  fee  scales  and 
financial  subsidies  to  enable  workers  to  care  for  their 
dependents.  We  need  to  better  coordinate  the  poli- 
cies of  our  state  agencies,  provide  tax  incentives  for 
businesses  that  provide  dependent  care,  and  encour- 
age the  Massjobs  Council  to  take  these  issues  on  as 
priorities.  To  eliminate  the  fi-agmentation  of  services, 
a  task  force  should  be  formed  to  integrate  and  address 
the  multiple  problems  faced  by  women:  violence, 
dependent  care,  low  wages,  and  skill  deficiencies. 


Legislators 


1 .  Improve  education  and  training  programs 

Education  reform  legislation  is  in  place  to  help 
implement  school-to-work  transition  programs. 
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improve  literacy,  bring  up  academic  standards  and 
achievements,  and  increase  financial  equity  across 
and  among  school  systems.  We  need  to  provide 
better  access  to  good  training  programs  for  work- 
ing poor  women,  and  we  must  address  defense 
conversion  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  worker 
and  the  worker's  need  for  retraining. 

We  would  like  to  focus  on  early  childhood 
education  because  all  the  data  shows  that  children 
who  are  in  good  programs  as  three-  to  four-years 
old  go  on  to  do  well.  We  would  like  to  explore 
longer  school  days  and  years  and  how  both  would 
help  dependent  care  issues.  We  want  to  work  on 
student  retention,  not  only  in  K-12  but  in  higher 
education  as  well.  To  meet  training  needs,  we 
would  like  to  see  a  closer  match  between  what 
students  have  learned  to  do  and  what  employers 
need,  and  we  see  a  need  to  introduce  life  manage- 
ment, practical  skills,  gender  bias,  and  self-esteem 
training  into  school  curricula  to  prepare  students 
to  make  transitions  within  the  economy. 

2.  Restructure  the  workforce 

We  are  pleased  that  family  and  medical  leave, 
although  limited,  is  now  available.  We  have  also 
instituted  statewide  manufacturing  networks,  which 
are  a  positive  step  in  our  overall  business  strategy. 

We  look  forward  to  job  sharing,  the  expansion  of 
telecommuting,  and  the  use  of  telecommunica- 
tions as  a  workforce  tool  (the  state  and  the  State 
House  are  woefully  behind  the  times).  We  want 
men  to  become  interested  and  to  take  an  active  role 
in  the  family  issues  that  often  only  women  face.  We 
support  a  four-day  week;  flex  time;  women  working 
in  more  non-traditional,  higher  paying  jobs;  and 
tax  incentives  for  businesses  to  offer  more  flexibil- 
ity in  their  workplaces  and  a  menu  of  benefits  to 
their  workers. 

3.  Increase  the  affordability  and  availability  of 
high-quality  dependent  care 

Our  current  limited  dependent  care  system  is  de- 
signed predominantly  for  welfare  recipients,  and  it 
should  be  made  available  to  our  working  poor. 

By  re-examining  our  licensure  policies,  we  can 
increase  the  quality  of  care  and  make  it  more 
feasible  and  profitable  for  qualified  people  to  enter 


careers  as  care  providers.  Funding  needs  to  be 
increased  to  explore  and  support  intergenerational 
care,  parent  evaluation,  and  on-site  dependent  care 
on  college  campuses  for  people  who  are  returning 
to  school.  In  addition,  part-time  workers  and  em- 
ployers of  those  workers  should  not  be  required  to 
contribute  toward  social  security  tax  to  the  same 
extent  as  full-time,  fully  benefitted  workers.  We 
would  also  like  to  explore  a  state-sponsored  depen- 
dent care  initiative  as  well  as  funding  for  a  team 
made  up  of  providers  and  an  ombudsperson  to 
identify  some  of  the  problems  related  to  this  issue. 


Private/Nonprofit  Organization 
Representatives 


1 .  Address  the  needs  of  single-parent  families 

We  could  help  create  a  family  assistance  system 
that  would  care  for  sick  children  so  that  single 
parents  would  not  have  to  miss  work. 

2.  Improve  education  and  training  programs 

No  standard  competencies  for  instruction  or  cur- 
riculum exist,  and  financing  is  uncertain.  There 
appears  to  be  no  public  commitment  to  improving 
either  one. 

We  would  hope  to  require  accountability;  to 
restructure  funding  priorities;  to  increase  commu- 
nity commitment;  to  distribute  funds  equitably 
across  the  state;  to  expand  skills  training  for  women 
and  include  training  for  non-traditional  jobs;  to 
retrain  educators  to  address  discrimination;  and  to 
politically  empower  educators  and  those  who  sup- 
port education. 

3.  Restructure  the  workforce 

At  present,  our  workforce  is  reeling  because  of 
wholesale  layoffs  and  downsizing.  Hardest  hit  are 
women,  who  are  traditionally  and  increasingly  em- 
ployed as  contingent,  temporary,  and  part-time 
workers  without  benefits. 

We  are  beginning  to  look  to  telecommunication 
and  telecommuting  as  a  positive  option  for  women 
as  well  as  the  disabled  because  people  could  work  at 
home,  time  would  be  flexible,  job  sharing  would  be 
possible,  and  on-site  dependent  care  would  be 
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determined  by  each  individual.  In  addition,  we 
wovdd  advocate  for  benefits  for  part-time  and  tem- 
porary workers. 


Working  Women 


1 .  Restructure  the  workforce 

We  are  penalized  by  the  current  system  for  being 
responsible  for  our  families,  and  we  tend  to  play 
into  the  system  instead  of  trying  to  change  it.  We 
take  time  off  without  pay  or  call  in  sick  or  lie  about 
coming  in  late  in  order  to  cover  for  situations 
regarding  our  children  and  still  accomplish  what 
we  need  to  in  the  workplace.  In  other  words,  we 
respond  individually  rather  than  collectively. 

We  need  to  educate  the  marketplace  and  ask  that 
family  issues  be  part  of  a  restructuring  that  includes 
flex  time,  paid  family  and  personal  leaves,  and  the 
empowerment  of  working  women,  and  we  need  to 
increase  the  netw  orking  and  support  systems  among 
women. 

2.  Increase  the  affordabihty  and  availability  of 
high-quality  dependent  care 

We  settie,  at  present,  for  substandard  dependent 
care  for  which  we  pay  too  much,  and  our  society 
unden  alues  the  professionalism  of  the  dependent 
care  worker  both  in  decision-  and  policymaking 
status  and  in  compensation.  Little  monitoring  is 
available  for  any  kind  of  dependent  care. 

We  support  an  increase  in  the  availability  of 
dependent  care,  in  the  benefits  and  wages  for  de- 
pendent care  workers,  and  in  corporate  dependent 
care.  We  would  also  like  to  educate  the  corporate 
community  as  to  the  employee  issues  related  to 
having  dependents  in  care. 

3.  Improve  education  and  training  programs 

We  are  allowing  disinvestment  in  education  state- 
wide because  our  daily  schedules  limit  our  partici- 
pation in  education  and  curriculum  development 
and  in  the  management  of  our  local  schools.  The 
result  is  that  the  schools  are  not  educating  our 
young  women  to  be  risk  takers  or  leaders,  to  value 
their  own  contributions,  or  to  develop  self  esteem. 
To  recoup,  we  support  women  becoming  more 


involved  in  designing  curricula,  particularly  around 
leadership  skills  training,  and  injecting  into  the 
system  such  approaches  as  career  role  models  and 
mentorships  for  our  young  women.  We  need  to 
involve  industry  in  educational  development  at  all 
levels  so  that  our  girls,  especially,  are  trained  to  be 
competitive  in  a  future  economy.  We  also  need  to 
affiliate  with  the  state  in  national  advocacy  and 
lobbying  networks  to  affect  national  educational 
policy. 


The  Present 
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Prouds  and 
Sorries 

Finally,  each  stake- 
holder group  looked  at 
the  present  from  a  sec- 
ond, more  internal  per- 
spective. Each  group 
was  asked  to  generate  a 
list  of  "prouds"  and 
"sorries"  —  a  list  of  the 
things  going  on  right 
now  within  our  organi- 
zations about  which  we 
feel  good  and  about 
which  we  feel  apolo- 
getic. By  going  through 
this  important  exercise, 
we  developed  a  shared 
appreciation  of  present 
strengths,  needs,  and 
hopes,  and  a  mutual 
"owning  up"  to  mis- 
takes. Moreover,  the  ef- 
fort helped  us  move 
closer  to  publicly  stat- 
ing a  commitment  to 
doing  something  about 
correcting  those  mis- 
takes. 


Advocates 


•  domestic  violence  has 
moved  up  on  the  priority 
list. 

•  health  care  is  available  to 
the  homeless. 

•  health  care  reform  is 
imminent. 

•  some  corporations  are 
becoming  more  socially 
responsible. 

•  individual  innovative 
efforts,  such  as 
mentoring  programs,  are 
in  operation. 


•  health  care  may  not  be 
universal. 

•  attacks  and  cuts  on 
entitlement  programs 
continue. 

•  the  public  education 
system  is  in  the  condi- 
tion that  it  is. 

•  re-engineering  programs 
are  cutting  jobs. 

•  our  welfare  system  is  so 
punitive. 

•  the  United  States  is  run 
by  corporations,  not 
people. 


Business  and 
Industry 
Representatives 


•  corporate  foundations 
support  education. 

•  work/family  programs 
are  in  place. 

•  we  are  providing 
meaningful  work. 

•  we  offer  good  compensa- 
tion and  benefits  relative 
to  other  sectors. 

•  we  support  wellness/ 
substance  abuse  pro- 
grams. 

•  we  have  limited  smoking 
in  the  workplace. 

•  we  are  involved  in 
community  affairs. 


we  are  not  making  full 
use  of  work/family 
programs. 

we  are  not  doing  enough 
with  regards  to  benefits, 
wellness/substance  abuse 
programs. 

we  are  not  doing  enough 
in  terms  of  the  recruit- 
ment, development,  and 
retention  of  women  and 
minorities  in  the 
workforce. 

we  still  have  issues  of 
sexual  harassment,  sexual 
discrimination,  age 
discrimination,  and 
violence  in  the  workplace 
to  address. 


Educators 


•  there  are  pockets  of 
innovation  in  the 
educational  system. 

•  there  are  experiments  in 
increasing  the  involve- 
ment of  women  in 
management. 

•  K-12  educators  are 
involved  in  meeting 
children's  social  needs. 

•  we  participated  in  the 
development  of  the 
educational  reform  act. 

•  more  women  are 
involved  in  higher 
education. 

•  many  schools  have 
increased  the  awareness 
of  women's  issues  and 
women's  studies  pro- 
grams. 


•  we  do  not  have  a 
sufficient  level  of 
funding  commitments. 

•  we  have  not  eliminated 
gender  bias  in  the 
classroom. 

•  we  do  not  provide 
enough  internship 
opportunities  for 
students. 

•  we  have  not  done  a  good 
enough  job  of  reaching 
out  to  other  stakeholder 
groups. 

•  there  has  been  a  prohibi- 
tive rise  in  tuition  and 
other  educational  costs. 

•  a  disproportionately  low 
level  of  women  are 
granted  tenure. 

•  elitism  in  education 
continues. 

•  few  educational  pro- 
grams are  provided  for 
pregnant  teenagers. 

•  we  lack  effective  birth 
control  information  and 
education  programs. 
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Government 
Agency 
Representatives 

•  the  education  reform  bill 
passed. 

•  we  have  a  school-to-work 
task  force  in  the  state. 

•  we  have  provided  effec- 
tive training  programs 
and  the  money  to  run 
them. 

•  we  are  enforcing  the 
child  support  laws. 

•  the  M\ssJoBS  Council 
has  been  strengthened. 

•  we  have  improved  the 
coordination  of  our  state 
activities. 

•  the  Regional  Employ- 
ment Boards  (REBs)  have 
been  empowered  to  take 
action  in  the  emplo\Tnent 
and  training  field. 

•  job  restructuring  pilot 
projects  are  being 
implemented. 

•  the  economic  climate  for 
women-owned  businesses 
has  improved. 

•  some  children  are  still 
neglected  by  society  and 
their  families. 

•  the  rigidity  of  funding 
requirements  impedes 
coordination. 

•  there  is  duplication  and 
fragmentation  in 
governmental  efforts. 

•  there  is  no  empowered 
committee  on  women. 

•  we  do  not  provide 
adequate  substance 
abuse  treatment. 

•  women  are  treated  as  a 
minority. 

•  education  is  neglected. 

•  women  on  welfare 
shoulder  too  much  of 
the  economic  burden  of 
our  society. 

•  economic  revitalization 
is  not  linked  to  job 
creation. 


Legislators 


•  awareness  of  and  funding 
for  prevention  of  and 
treatment  for  victims  of 
domestic  violence  have 
increased. 

•  educational  reform  is  a 
reality  and  money  has 
been  authorized  to 
support  it. 

•  there  is  an  initiative  to 
support  women-owned 
businesses. 

•  awareness  of  and  funding 
for  breast  cancer  has 
increased. 

•  we  are  taking  steps  to 
support  defense  conver- 
sion. 

•  we  are  now  enforcing 
child  support  laws. 


family  issues  have  been 
marginalized. 

our  state  training  effort  is 
at  best  a  patchwork  of 
activities. 

the  sexual  harassment  bill 
failed  to  pass. 

funds  to  the  Office  for 
Children  have  been  cut. 

we  have  not  yet  solved 
the  welfare  reform 
problem. 

we  do  not  have  a  flexible, 
easily  accessed  social 
service  delivery  system. 


Private/IUonprofit 

Organization 
Representatives 

•  corporations  now 
include  women  in  their 
management  training 
programs. 

•  we  have  on-site  day  care. 

•  we  provide  family  leave 
benefits. 

•  we  provide  life  and 
business  management 
skills  training. 

•  we  provide  mediation 
skills  training. 

•  we  offer  domestic 
violence  counseling. 

•  we  have  created  working 
partnerships  between  the 
public  and  priv-ate 
sectors. 


Woricing 
Women 


•  we  have  not  provided 
more  of  a  variety  of 
training  programs  and 
more  career  counseling. 

•  there  is  little  funding 
available  to  support  the 
entrepreneurial  ideas  of 
women. 

•  there  are  no  longer 
monies  or  services 
designated  specifically  to 
support  displaced 
homemakers. 

•  funds  are  not  available  to 
provide  "standalone"  job 
search  assistance. 


•  we  did  not  play  within 
the  system. 

•  one  of  the  benefits  of 
staying  at  home  to  raise 
children  is  job  satisfac- 
tion. 

•  we  have  made  it  as  far  as 
we  have. 

•  we  have  been  creative  in 
overcoming  the  barriers 
that  we  have  faced. 

•  women  support  women. 

•  women  have  participated 
effectively  in  making 
changes  in  the  state's 
employment  and  training 
and  workforce  develop- 
ment efforts. 

•  successful,  powerful 
women  are  role  models. 

•  we  have  supported  the 
passage  of  women- 
oriented  laws. 

•  the  number  of  women 
legislators  and  business 
owners  has  increased. 


•  we  have  played  within 
the  system  to  the  extent 
that  we  have. 

•  we  have  settled  for 
substandard  dependent 
care. 

•  we  have  not  invested 
enough  in  the  school 
curriculum. 

•  women  sometimes  do 
not  support  women. 

•  women  do  not  have 
sufficient  paid  leave 
benefits. 

•  we  do  not  have  enough 
women  role  models. 

•  we  have  to  waste  time 
overcoming  obstacles  in 
order  to  play  our  part  in 
the  economy. 

•  the  individual  and 
collective  voice  of 
women  is  not  loud 
enough. 
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Ill:  The  Future 


As  we  began  to  understand  the  commonahty  of  our  interests  in  women  in  the  economy  and  the 
strength  in  sharing  our  various  perspectives,  two  questions  emerged.  What  do  we  want  to  see  for 
women  in  the  economy  in  2004?  And,  what  are  we  prepared  to  do  to  achieve  our  future  vision  for 
working  women  in  the  Massachusetts  economy? 

To  help  answer  these  questions,  each  mixed  group  designed  a  seven-minute  report,  dramatiza- 
tion, or  other  creative  means  of  communicating  our  vision  of  the  future.  The  goal  was  to  imagine  an 
ideal  future  for  women  in  the  Massachusetts  economy.  The  process  and  results  were  highly  enter- 
taining, and  every^one  had  a  great  time  developing  their  presentations.  Each  of  the  six  groups  (two 
groups  combined  their  efforts  to  produce  one  scenario)  provided  us  with  a  dramatization  of  its  ideal 
future. 

These  skits  focused  on  the  emerging  strengths,  needs,  and  commitments  of  women  in  business, 
government,  and  family  life. 

Future  Scenario  - 1  

A  talk  show  brings  together  four  CEOs  from  major  institutions  to  explain  the  support  and  advan- 
tages that  they  receive  by  being  based  in  Massachusetts.  The  CEO  of  All  That  Glitters  began  by 
explaining  that  she  got  her  start  through  a  revolving  loan  plan;  she  also  explained  about  all  the  state 
tax  incentives  that  made  Massachusetts  a  desirable  place  for  manufacturers  to  locate.  These  incen- 
tives —  coupled  with  state  programs  in  literacy,  ESL,  GED,  on-site  day  care,  profit  sharing,  and  a 
work-team  philosophy  with  workers  making  critical  decisions  —  made  for  a  happy  workforce. 

The  head  of  Home  Sweet  High  Rise  Property  Management  explained  that  her  company  empow- 
ers residents  to  run  their  own  housing  developments,  parent  councils,  and  youth  councils.  Property 
management  training  is  available  for  all  minorities  and  women,  and  funding  for  training  is  provided 
by  Donald  Trump.  The  company's  philosophy  supports  team  management,  and  the  majority  of 
employees  are  women. 

New  College  has  done  away  with  the  separation  of  work  and  study;  every  student  is  now  also  a 
worker.  Productive  Enterprises,  a  for-profit  company,  is  now  run  by  the  college  of  agriculture  and 
industry.  The  college  is  operated  by  an  elected  council  of  students  and  faculty,  with  no  exams  and  no 
grades.  Students  grade  and  test  themselves  in  consultation  with  each  other  and  with  instructors,  and 
pay  no  tuition  because  the  income  from  the  enterprises  run  by  the  college  pays  for  its  costs. 

Educational  Testing  Services  was  a  company  in  crisis,  with  a  decline  in  test  scores  and  crisis  in 
education,  before  it  relocated  to  downtown  Boston.  Here  they  introduced  school-business  partner- 
ships and  youth  apprenticeship  programs  and  looked  at  school  systems  as  suppliers  of  future  employ- 
ees, treating  the  school  system  as  a  valued  partner.  The  result  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  employee  preparedness,  while  overall  test  scores  improved. 

Future  Scenario  -  2  

An  extended  family  group  is  having  dinner.  Outside  it  is  safe,  the  air  is  clean,  and  children  are 
playing  in  the  yard  because  Nintendo  has  gone  out  of  business.  Now  that  he  works  by 
telecommuting,  dad  has  time  to  cook  and  to  take  care  of  the  family.  Tonight,  the  family  is  having 
neighbors  and  a  foreign  visitor  to  dinner.  The  guest  is  considering  staying  in  Massachusetts  because 
of  the  opportimities,  including  plentiful  and  affordable  housing. 


The  Future 
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The  group  discusses  other  benefits  to  Hving  in  Massachusetts:  plentiful  jobs,  including  those  for 
the  elderly,  and  part-time  jobs  that  pay  for  tuition,  even  if  the  classes  taken  are  not  for  professional 
development.  People  are  constantly  changing  careers  and  jobs;  the  workforce  is  skilled  and  happy. 
People  working  at  home  are  quite  diligent,  enjoy  telecommuting  and  flex  time,  and  consequently 
take  better  care  of  their  families. 

Every  high  school  has  an  apprenticeship  and  a  school-to-work  program.  It  is  easy  to  get  more 
education  later,  while  working  part-time  in  technical  fields,  and  to  access  ESL  programs.  Sports  are 
de-emphasized.  No  private  prestigious  eastern  colleges  exist;  the  University  of  Massachusetts  is  now 
the  best.  Science  programs  are  over-enrolled  with  enthusiastic  girls.  A  recent  field  trip  to  Washing- 
ton D.C.  for  schoolchildren  was  made  affordable  because  most  of  trip  was  paid  for  by  the  legislature. 

Future  Scenario  -  3  

Th  e  Governor  and  her  Cabinet  talk  about  the  time  ten  years  ago  when  they  attended  a  future 
search  conference  and  decided  to  become  women  who  played  a  part  in  the  economy  of  tomorrow. 
They  had  grown  tired  of  talking  and  decided  to  act  to  make  things  happen.  They  begin  by  changing 
the  secretariats  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Children  focuses  on  financial  incentives  for  dependent  care,  such  as  the  redistri- 
bution of  revenue  from  the  new  lottery,  a  state  appropriation,  city-built  dependent  care  facilities, 
and  a  state  tax  allowance  for  each  taxpayer. 

The  Secretary  of  Workplace  Evolution  is  concerned  with  enacting  work  and  family  laws,  antici- 
pating global  changes  rather  than  reacting  to  them,  and  reinstituting  a  stable  workplace.  The 
contingent  workforce  is  now  gone,  but  its  positive  aspects  remain  as  the  state  recognizes  the  value  of 
flexibility;  the  need  to  care  for  families,  children,  and  the  community;  the  needs  of  a  culturally 
diverse  workforce;  and  the  importance  of  matching  skills  to  interests  and  providing  ongoing  training 
and  retraining.  In  addition,  all  programs  work  to  match  skills  to  interests  and  provide  ongoing 
training. 

The  Secretary  of  Arts  and  Creative  Thinking,  formerly  responsible  for  JTPA,  has  instituted  extra 
points  for  one  good  idea  a  week,  has  taken  steps  to  do  away  with  turfism,  and  ensures  that  arts  are  as 
now  as  important  as  sports. 

The  Secretary  of  Life-long  Learning  (and  Continued  Productivity  for  the  Elderly)  has  helped 
create  a  situation  where  women  and  men  do  not  have  to  drop  out  of  life  after  reaching  a  certain  age; 
they  are  now  seen  as  bringing  wisdom  and  experience  to  the  workplace. 

The  Secretary  of  Non-violence  provides  a  safe  environment  for  all:  schools,  parents,  and  children. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Happiness  has  created  more  mental  health  facilities  and  more 
community  centers  and  has  moved  toward  greater  spirituality,  with  less  selfishness  and  greed.  More 
fun  is  stressed  in  the  workplace  with  less  stress,  more  vacations,  flowers  at  every  workstation,  and 
health  and  happiness  breaks  every  day.  The  new  leadership  recognizes  that  men  need  to  make  new 
commitments  to  their  children;  that  family  issues  are  no  longer  seen  as  "women's  issues";  and  that 
there  should  now  be  equal  sharing  of  family  responsibihty. 

Future  Scenario  -  4  

Another  new  Governor  and  her  Cabinet  take  office  after  their  predecessors.  There  are  no  more 
punitive  welfare  programs,  the  Cabinet  is  all  women  because  token  men  didn't  work  out  very  well. 
The  Lt.  Governor  is  devoted  to  improving  the  lives  of  women  and  has  completely  revamped  cam- 
paign finance  laws,  mandating  that  every  woman  has  to  contribute  to  a  public  fund. 

This  administration  has  put  more  women  in  office,  seen  a  growth  in  jobs,  created  "culture  caring" 
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and  concern  about  all  citizens,  with  an  emphasis  on  quality  of  Hfe  issues.  The  hallmark  of  this 
administration  is  the  empowerment  of  women  (this  is  made  easier  now  that  the  legislature  is  50% 
women).  There  are  now  priorities  for  families  and  children,  and  a  campaign  for  "healthy  families  to 
make  a  healthy  workforce."  Ever\'  organization  gives  15%  of  its  profits  back  to  the  community  and 
to  non-profits. 

The  defense  industry  is  converting  to  peace-time  activities  (the  environment  and  education); 
corporate  boards  are  now  80%  female;  women  have  broken  the  glass  ceiling  —  over  50%  of  CEOs 
are  women;  job  training  is  a  requirement;  women  are  fully  employed;  and  backup  support  systems 
provide  dependent  care  and  enable  work  lives  and  family  lives  to  be  in  balance.  Women  have  access 
to  career  ladders,  are  equally  valued  as  technical  and  skilled  employees,  and  the  number  of  training 
programs  for  unskilled  workers  has  increased.  Schools  are  safe  and  are  making  money  even  with  low 
tuition,  and  there  is  a  push  for  education  for  all.  The  state  now  has  an  integrated  information 
highway  deliver)'  system,  one-stop  shopping  for  employment  opportunities,  and  a  network  of  social 
agencies  that  include  in-house  dependent  care.  As  a  result  of  all  of  these  services,  the  economy 
enjoys  raised  productivity,  reduced  absenteeism,  and  eHminated  red  tape. 

Future  Scenario  -  5  

The  state  is  preparing  to  inaugurate  its  third  woman  governor  in  succession.  The  inauguration  is 
scheduled  to  coincide  with  Women's  History  Month  in  March.  In  the  Governor's  inaugural  address, 
she  refers  to  the  facts  that  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  handguns  have  been  banned  and  that  there  is 
now  compulsory  dependent  care,  paid  family  leave,  mandatory  worker  sabbaticals,  local  quality 
education,  affordable  universal  health  care,  and  flex  time  through  telecommuting. 

Local  education  centers  serve  both  teens  and  parents,  a  practice  that  has  decreased  the  number  of 
dropouts  and  increased  the  number  of  young  men  and  young  women  studying  science  and  math.  A 
better  educated  population  has  resulted  in  a  decreased  dependence  on  the  welfare  system  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  people  living  above  the  poverty  level. 

A  shortened  political  campaign  season  has  been  instituted  by  capping  the  amount  spent  on 
political  campaigns,  and  the  majority  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  are  now  women.  The  new 
Cabinet  consists  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Non-traditional,  the  Old  Crony  Burial  Officer,  the  Secretary 
of  Gender  Equity,  the  Director  of  Assurance  of  Economic  Independence  for  All,  the  Secretary  of 
Competitive  but  Compassionate  Business,  and  the  Secretary  of  Cradle-to-Grave  Education. 

Future  Scenario  -  6  

Date:  March  14,  2004.  Event:  A  "Today  Show"  documentary  segment.  Despite  the  fact  that  it  is 
snowing,  there  is  no  sense  of  crisis.  A  national  model  program  has  been  set  up  in  Massachusetts  to 
provide  job  flexibilit)-  and  dependent  care  on  a  flexible  basis  thus  allowing  choices  about  working  at 
home  or  using  flex  time  during  such  emergencies  as  a  snow  day.  Universal  health  care  and  job 
creation  are  now  available  for  every  worker  in  the  country.  The  segment  depicts  the  ways  in  which 
three  typical  families  are  dealing  with  today's  working  realities.  The  first  involves  a  mother  who  is 
telecommuting  but  still  longs  for  dependent  care.  The  second  involves  a  mother  returning  to  work 
after  two  years  of  maternity  leave,  who  is  pleased  to  have  on-site  dependent  care  that  can  also  absorb 
extra  children  when  there's  a  temporary  need,  like  this  snow  day.  The  third  scenario  involves  a 
parent  who,  because  of  flex  time,  has  stayed  home  today  with  a  sick  child  and  will  work  on  Saturday. 
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Themes  for  an  Economic  Agenda  for 
 Women  in  Massachusetts  

After  we  presented  the  future  scenarios,  a  volunteer 
group  met  to  compile  a  list  of  the  themes  common  to 
the  various  group  presentations.  The  group  identified 
the  next  steps  for  including  women  more  fully  in  the 
economy.  Because  the  scenarios  each  contained  many 
similarities,  a  list  of  our  common  areas  of  concern 
quickly  emerged. 

1 .  The  Workplace 

2.  Education  and  Training 

3.  Employment  Opportunities 

4.  Political  Activity/Influence 

5.  Public  and  Personal  Safety 

6.  Health 

When  we  reconvened  to  create  our  agenda  on  our 
last  day,  we  met  in  stakeholder  groups  and  reviewed 
the  list. 

Based  on  the  stakeholder  groups'  discussions,  the 
full  group  of  conference  participants  selected  the  four 
areas  on  which  they  would  focus  as  they  created  the 
economic  agenda.  Those  areas  are: 

1 .  Education  and  Training 

2.  Employment  Opportunities 

3 .  Workplace  Environment 

4.  Political  Influence 

Staiceholder  Action  Steps  

Our  final  task  was  to  make  commitments  to  work  for 
change  in  these  four  areas,  both  as  stakeholders  and 
decision  makers.  From  these  commitments  would 
come  the  momentum  and  the  activities  necessary  to 
create  an  economic  development  agenda  for  women 
in  Massachusetts.  Meeting  for  the  final  time  with  our 
stakeholder  groups  (each  group,  by  conference  con- 
sensus, sent  a  representative  to  form  a  new  "Collabo- 
rative Group"),  we  asked  ourselves  what  we  could 
contribute  to  making  this  agenda  a  reality.  Each  group 
made  two  sets  of  commitments:  one  to  initial  short- 
term  steps  and  one  to  long-term  implementation 
steps. 


Advocates 


Short-term  Action  Steps: 

•  Develop  information  on  how  to  access  and  use 
existing  public  funds,  specifically  employment  and 
training  funds  targeted  for  women. 

•  Develop  a  task  force  to  research  the  problems  so  as 
to  better  understand  who  the  players  are  and  how 
to  talk  to  the  decision  makers. 

•  Research  availability  of  existing  money,  distin- 
guishing between  federal  and  state  funds,  and  then 
develop  recommendations  for  increased  access  to 
and  distribution  of  these  funds. 

Long-term  Action  Steps: 

•  Enhance  existing  initiatives  that  focus  on  women  in 
leadership,  government,  and  health  care. 

•  Establish  a  mentoring  group  for  women  in  leader- 
ship positions  and  for  those  looking  to  become 
leaders. 

•  Create  a  task  force  that  will  be  the  repository  of 
information  regarding  public  funds  for  women  and 
how  they  can  be  leveraged,  and  guidelines  for 
access  to  those  funds. 

•  Leverage  funds  by  promoting  collaboration  be- 
tween government  agencies  and  other  organiza- 
tions. 


Bay  State  Skills  Corporation 


[The facilitators  from  BSSC  asked  for  and  received  permis- 
sion from  the  conference  participants  to  contribute  a  set  of 
action  steps  to  this  part  ofthefiitwe  search  process.] 

Short-term  Action  Steps: 

•  Prepare  and  distribute  a  media  advisory  about  the 
conference. 

•  Create  and  produce  the  conference  report. 

•  Co-host  a  State  House  reception  to  release  the 
conference  report  in  May. 

•  Reconvene  all  the  conference  participants  just  be- 
fore the  reception  to  review  where  we  all  are  in 
addressing  our  short-term  goals. 

•  Create  a  Stakeholders'  Steering  Committee  to  move 
the  economic  agenda  forward. 
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Long-term  Action  Steps: 

•  Produce  a  quarterly  broadsheet  for  the  Center  for 
Women,  Work,  and  Family. 

•  Reconvene  the  conference  group  again  in  six  months 
for  a  presentation  to  Secretar)'  of  Economic  Affairs 
Gloria  Larson  and  her  colleagues  regarding  her 
agency's  role  in  the  economic  agenda  for  women. 

•  Create  an  ongoing  education  campaign  to  keep  the 
media  informed  and  to  have  the  media  keep  women 
in  the  economy  in  the  forefront  of  the  issues  that 
they  present  to  the  public. 


Business  and  Industry 


Short-term  Action  Steps: 

•  Interface  beuveen  business  and  the  community  to 
research  local  community^  opportunities  to  com- 
bine business  and  education,  and  to  determine 
what  the  local  schools  need  from  businesses. 

•  Develop  relationships  with  appropriate  sources  at 
local  schools. 

•  Adopt  a  class;  adopt  a  school;  develop  work  ethics 
curricula  for  the  middle  school  level  and  have 
mentoring  and  career  fairs  at  high  school  level. 

•  Access  Employee  Assistance  Programs  of  small- 
and  medium-size  companies. 

Long-term  Action  Steps: 

•  Formalize  statewide  programs  using  federal  and 
state  funds. 

•  Develop  a  statewide  network  of  these  local  business 
and  local  school  programs. 

•  Restructure  the  work  environment;  begin  by  hav- 
ing companies  do  internal  audits  of  the  policies  that 
they  offer  their  workers  with  regard  to  flex  time, 
job  sharing,  and  various  other  kinds  of  benefits. 

•  Encourage  companies  to  research  other  compa- 
nies, talk  to  other  companies,  and  find  out  what  sort 
of  workforce  benefit  practices  are  in  place  at  those 
companies. 

•  Support  change  and  assist  companies  with  a  course 
of  action. 

•  Convene  a  follow-up  conference  for  decision  mak- 
ers and  CEOs,  where  companies  and  advocacy 
groups  will  be  able  to  present  their  own  ideas  and 
experiences  with  making  changes. 


Collaborative  Group 


Short-term  Action  Steps: 

•  Assemble  a  task  force  to  define  and  present  a 
Massachusetts  Recognition  Award  to  honor  inno- 
vative companies  for  their  workforce  and  work- 
place programs.  The  task  force  would  be  made  up 
of  people  from  the  public  and  private  sector,  legis- 
lators, and  advocates  to  help  choose  the  companies. 

•  Create  a  national  task  force  comprised  of  stake- 
holder representatives  who  would  identify  na- 
tional workplace  models  for  potential  state  legisla- 
tion and  programs. 

Long-term  Action  Steps: 

•  Make  the  Massachusetts  Recognition  Award  an 
annual  award  for  socially  responsible  companies 
who  have  taken  action. 

•  Have  the  national  stakeholder  task  force  make  their 
recommendations  for  legislation  by  December  1 996. 


Community  of  Women 


[In  keeping  with  the  work  and  vision  that  they  created 
together,  the  group  initially  called  ''Working  Women'" 
symbolically  changed  the  name  to  "Community  ofJVomen. "] 

Short-term  Action  Steps: 

•  Change  image  from  "Working  Women"  to  "Com- 
munity of  Women,"  with  a  shift  in  the  focus  toward 
increasing  our  influence  in  the  political,  workplace, 
and  community  arenas. 

•  Shift  from  grass  roots,  loosely  organized,  passive 
efforts  at  getting  our  message  out  to  eliciting  the  help 
of  colleagues  to  present  our  case  in  an  assertive  way. 

•  Start  an  ongoing  discussion  group  to  enroll  more 
people  in  our  current  agenda.  Keep  bringing  in 
new  people  to  empower  them. 

•  Acknowledge  the  accomplishments  of  not  only 
ourselves  but  also  other  women,  with  special  rec- 
ognitions and  awards. 

Long-term  Action  Steps: 

•  Get  out  the  vote  among  disenfranchised  populations. 

•  Encourage  individuals  to  act  effectively,  i.e.  in 
groups,  on  campaigns,  in  unions,  and  so  forth. 

•  Establish  groups  —  formal  and  authorized  or  in- 
formal and  imauthorized  —  in  the  workplace  dur- 
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ing  the  lunch  hour  to  discuss  issues. 
•  Find  a  mentor  for  yourself;  become  a  mentor  for 
another  woman. 


Educators 


Short-term  Action  Steps: 

•  Convene  small  subgroups  from  the  conference  to 
work  on  school-to-life  preparedness,  including 
training  and  further  education  issues. 

•  Model  and  promote  elements  of  our  economic 
agenda  in  our  daily  interactions  with  others. 

•  Form  a  "pest"  support  group  to  reinforce  one 
another's  persistence  in  pushing  our  agenda  items. 

•  Stress  the  extraordinary  needs  of  poor  and  minor- 
ity women  by  asking  educational  organizations  to 
review  their  curricula  and  programs  to  see  how 
they  address  those  specific  needs. 

Long-term  Action  Steps: 

•  Promote  understanding  of  the  Education  Reform 
Law  of  1993. 

•  Develop  a  positive  campaign  about  education. 

•  Request  that  school  councils  prioritize  a  positive 
public  awareness  campaign  about  education's  suc- 
cesses and  strengths  through  their  work,  and  ask 
that  higher  education  board  meeting  councils  put 
this  awareness  campaign  on  their  agenda. 

•  Transform  the  culture  of  the  classroom  to  reflect 
a  humanistic,  gender-neutral  approach  by  increas- 
ing self-motivation  of  students  and  decreasing 
top-down  control;  examine  and  implement  total 
quality  participatory  management. 


Government  Agencies 


Short-term  Action  Steps: 

•  Convene  cross-agency  meetings  on  women's  is- 
sues specific  to  some  of  the  projects  each  agency 
oversees;  these  meetings  will  take  place  on  an 
ongoing  basis,  some  collectively  and  some  indi- 
vidually. 

•  Host  inclusive  and  informal  meetings  through  BSSC 
and  the  Industrial  Services  Program;  representatives 
to  the  meetings  will  be  fi-om  the  government/agency 
stakeholder  group  and  the  private  sector. 

•  Focus  on  women  and  technical  education;  guide  girls 
and  women  into  technical  education  and  then  into 


the  workforce;  also  include  workforce  upgrading. 

•  Sensitize  staff  to  issues  about  women  and  technical 
education  and  get  involved  in  the  general  planning 
process  for  women  in  technical  education. 

•  Support  the  MassJobs  Council  Women  and  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Task  Force. 

Long-term  Action  Steps: 

•  Retrain  dislocated  workers  and  sensitize  the  coun- 
selors who  work  with  this  population;  offer  them 
opportunities  for  technical  training. 

•  Design  workforce  training  so  that  employers  re- 
main aware  of  women  and  the  career  paths  for 
women  in  technical  fields. 

•  Provide  technical  assistance  to  the  Service  Deliv- 
ery Areas,  and  capacity  building  for  their  staff  as 
part  of  ongoing  staff  development. 

•  Develop  interagency  staff  training  to  integrate  all 
existing  staff  development  and  literacy  programs. 

•  Explore  joint  projects  with  the  Massachusetts  Manu- 
facturing Partnership  for  women  in  or  entering  the 
workforce. 


Legislators 


Short-term  Action  Steps: 

•  Release  the  report  at  a  State  House  event. 

•  Attract  media  attention  and  focus  on  what  we  have 
done  at  the  conference. 

•  Continue  to  work  on  the  sexual  harassment  bill. 

•  Investigate  the  use  of  training  dollars  and  how  they 
are  being  spent  or  misdirected. 

Long-term  Action  Steps: 

•  Begin  work  on  the  state's  nontraditional  jobs  bill. 

•  Help  get  more  women  involved,  particularly  poor 
women,  in  the  political  process. 

•  Establish  a  fund  where  women  who  are  poor  or  of 
average  income  could  contribute  a  small  amount; 
get  lots  and  lots  of  contributions;  and  create  a 
private  fund  that  would  then  be  used  to  enable 
poorer  women  to  run  for  office. 

From  our  exploration  of  the  past,  present,  and  future 
—  and  ft-om  our  commitments  to  action  —  came  the 
economic  agenda  and  the  action  steps  to  achieve  that 
agenda.  We  recommend  both  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts;  they  follow  in  Section  IV. 
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IV:  Economic  Agenda  and 
Recommended  Action  Steps 


1  o  summarize  the  learning  from  the  Women  and  the  Economy:  The  Next  Ten  Years  —  Creating  an 
Agenda  for  Massachusetts  conference  and  capture  the  intensity  and  energy  of  three  days  work  is  not 
easy.  Coupled  with  the  complexit)'  of  political,  economic,  and  social  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
America  over  the  past  three  decades,  our  task  was  great. 

The  goals  of  the  conference  were  to  develop  a  common  view  of  the  future  for  the  economy  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  to  create  an  agenda  for  women  in  that  economy.  To  achieve 
these  goals,  we  analyzed  the  past  and  present  and  envisioned  what  we  would  want  a  future  to  look 
like  for  women  in  the  economy. 

In  the  sixties,  we  believed  that  the  federal  government  should  fix  everything.  In  the  seventies,  we 
decided  that  that  concept  did  not  work,  and  we  shifted  away  from  state  and  federal  government  to 
local  government  and  community-based  programs  as  the  solution.  And  in  the  eighties,  we  aban- 
doned the  public  sector  entirely  and  shifted  the  full  responsibility  onto  the  private  sector.  After  our 
analysis,  we  at  the  conference  decided  that  the  next  decade  needs  to  strike  a  balance  among  all  of 
these.  We  need  to  take  a  step  back  from  shifting  responsibility  and  blame  and  move  a  step  closer  to 
cooperative  solutions.  And  "solutions"  it  must  be  because  there  can  be  no  single  solution  to  the 
myriad  of  obstacles  that  keep  women  from  full  employment  and  from  being  viewed  as  vital  contribu- 
tors to  the  economy. 

Defining  a  common  \ision  for  the  economic  future  of  women  in  Massachusetts,  therefore, 
requires  a  dramatic  step  forward,  a  180-degree  shift  in  perspective  whereby  "women's  issues" 
become  mainstream  issues  for  which  we  all  take  responsibility.  Issues  such  as  dependent  care,  flex 
time,  pay  equity,  glass  ceilings,  education  and  training,  violence,  and  poverty  are  matters  of  concern 
that  impact  our  economy.  The  debate  over  these  issues  should  not  be  about  gender  but  rather  about 
collective  solutions  that  will  increase  the  viability  of  our  economy  and  the  quality  of  life  that  that 
economy  is  intended  to  support. 

As  we  created  our  agenda  for  the  future,  we  first  challenged  ourselves  to  define  actions  steps  that 
will  have  a  positive  impact  on  the  worker  and  the  family.  From  our  discussions  and  our  experience 
together,  we  became  convinced  that  we  can  best  meet  this  challenge  by  networking  our  collective 
resources  and  implementing  our  action  steps  collaboratively. 

Our  second  and  final  challenge  is  to  support  both  the  worker  and  the  family  by  developing 
models  that  transform  "crisis  service"  into  continuous  support  for  the  family,  such  as  flexible  and 
family-friendly  workplaces,  quality  and  affordable  dependent  care,  pay  equity,  family  care  leave,  and 
access  to  education  and  training  opportunities  for  the  new  workplace. 
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A  Ten-year  Economic  Agenda  for  Women  in  Massacliusetts  

To  create  a  healthy  economy  that  exists  to  support  the  famiHes  of  the  Commonweahh,  we 
propose  the  following  agenda.  Together,  we  will: 

1.  Transform  the  political  process  and  policymaking  processes  to  acknowledge  and 
respond  to  the  diversity  of  voices  in  the  Commonwealth. 

2.  Transform  and  adapt  the  structure  and  environment  of  the  workplace  to  respond  to 
the  changing  characteristics  of  the  diverse  workforce  of  the  Commonwealth. 

3 .  Transform  the  access  route  to  employment  so  that  all  in  the  Commonwealth  who 
want  paid  employment  can  work  with  dignity  at  a  living  wage. 

4.  Transform  the  Commonwealth's  education  and  training  systems  to  create  a  bridge 
between  the  needs  of  the  workforce  and  the  needs  of  the  workplace  and  customize  the 
response  to  the  needs  of  women  in  the  workplace. 

5.  Transform  the  economy  of  the  Commonwealth  from  one  that  exists  to  support 
business  to  one  that  exists  to  support  people  and  from  one  that  ignores  "women's" 
issues  to  one  that  works  to  solve  them  because  they  are  "family"  issues. 


Recommended  Action  Steps  

In  addition  to  each  of  our  stakeholder  groups  com- 
mitting to  taking  a  number  of  short-term  and  long- 
term  action  steps  toward  achieving  the  agenda,  we 
invite  all  to  join  us  in  taking  the  following  recom- 
mended actions. 

Generally: 

•  Support  development  of  national  economic  devel- 
opment models  for  women. 

•  Keep  issues  relating  to  the  effects  of  societal  changes 
on  women  and  families  at  the  forefront  of  the 
media's  attention. 

•  Support  an  increase  in  funding  for  education  and 
training  and  of  programs  and  services  that  support 
women  as  economic  contributors. 

•  Work  toward  a  healthy,  safe,  and  violence-free 
society. 

•  Advocate  adequate  child  support  by  absentee  parents. 

•  Support  adequate  and  affordable  housing. 

•  Ensure  that  minimum  wage  corresponds  to  150% 
of  poverty  level. 
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In  the  political  arena: 

•  Support  legislation  that  promotes  women  in  the 
economy. 

•  Support  the  movement  of  women  into  positions  of 
leadership. 

•  Ensure  the  equitable  distribution  of  public  funds. 

•  Encourage  the  political  sophistication  of  women 
from  every  socio-economic  strata  and  support  ef- 
forts to  register  women  voters. 

•  Support  candidates  who  share  our  vision  of  an 
economy  based  on  human  rather  than  corporate 
structures. 

In  the  workplace: 

•  Encourage  a  flexible  workplace  environment  that 
recognizes  the  importance  of  the  family  and  en- 
courages diversity  in  the  workforce. 

•  Work  towards  a  gender-neutral  work  environ- 
ment. 

•  Support  the  movement  of  women  into  upper  man- 
agement, middle  management,  board  positions, 
and  union  leadership. 
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•  Encourage  quality  Employee  Assistance  Programs 
that  support  all  workers  and  their  family  issues. 

•  Support  skills  upgrading  and  retraining  programs 
for  workers. 

•  Increase  employee  participation  in  decision  mak- 
ing, job  planning,  and  career  development. 

•  Transform  work  processes  to  ensure  that  all  are 
meaningful  and  satisfying  activities. 

In  creating  work  opportunities: 

•  Establish  and  support  women's  professional  devel- 
opment. 

•  Promote  occupational  mobility  of  women  workers 
in  lower  and  middle  levels  of  employment  and 
promote  access  to  jobs  with  higher  skill  levels  and 
responsibihties. 

•  Enhance  dislocated  worker  services  to  address  par- 
ticular needs  of  women  and  treat  all  workers  as 
important  contributors  to  the  economy. 

•  Promote  the  development  of  non-traditional  and 
technical  career  paths  through  training  and  ap- 
prenticeship programs. 

•  Support  programs  that  encourage  the  entrepre- 
neurial efforts  of  women  and  assist  them  in  small 
business  enterprises. 

•  Ensure  that  everyone  who  wants  to  work  has  an 
opportunit}'  to  do  so. 


•  Acknowledge  that  child  care  is  necessary  and  that 
child  care  workers  should  be  paid  a  living  wage. 

•  Support  gender-equity  training  for  teachers,  guid- 
ance counselors,  and  school  administrators. 

In  education  and  training: 

•  Create  a  directory  of  funding  and  support  re- 
sources. 

•  Support  statewide  and  local  collaboration  among 
businesses,  communities,  and  schools  that  enhance 
school-to-work  opportunities  and  develop  and  pro- 
mote models  for  young  women. 

•  Ensure  the  promotion  of  economic  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  women  through  training 
and  education  programs. 

•  Encourage  industry  collaboration  with  training 
and  education  in  the  design  and  implementation  of 
programs  in  order  to  better  prepare  women  for 
both  non-traditional  and  traditional  career  paths. 

•  Enhance  literacy  and  computational  skill  training 
as  a  foundation  for  understanding  and  working 
within  our  increasingly  complex  technological 
society. 

•  Develop  retraining  programs  for  women  targeted 
to  growth  sectors. 


Our  economy,  our  family  structures,  and  the  face  of  our  workforce  are  all  changing.  We  must  seize  the 
momentum  and  shape  this  cultural  transformation  so  that  the  economy  of  Massachusetts  functions  to  support 
the  well  being  of  all  our  citizens.  We  must  focus  our  agenda  and  our  commitments  on  the  changing  roles  and 
the  increasing  contributions  of  women  in  the  Massachusetts  economy  and  on  how  their  contributions  can  be 
made  more  effective.  We  invite  all  who  share  our  vision  to  invest  with  us  in  this  effort  and,  wherever  possible, 
exercise  their  influence  to  meet  this  agenda.  By  working  collaboratively,  we  will  achieve  our  goal:  a  healthy 
economy  that  supports  and  includes  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 


Economic  Agenda  and  Action  Steps 
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APPEHIDIX  A 

COniFEREMCE  PLAIUniiniG  COIVIMITTEE 


Therese  Alston 


Educational  Specialist,  Department  of  Education,  Member  of  Bay  State  Skills 
Corporation's  Center  for  Women,  Work,  and  Family  Advisory  Council 


Ro-Adrienne  Davidson    Director,  Training  Services,  Bay  State  Skills  Corporation 


Cynthia  Davis 

Martha  Izzi 
Diane  Kellogg 
Donna  LeClair 
Jan  Motta 
Sue  Paxman 
Ann  Petter 

Patrice  Sirote 
Elena  Swain 


Jewish  Vocational  Services,  Member  of  Bay  State  Skills  Corporation's  Center  for 
W^omen,  Work,  and  Family  Advisory  Council 

Regional  Administrator,  US  Department  of  Labor,  Region  I 

Assistant  Professor  of  Management,  Bentley  College 

Director,  Center  for  Women,  Work,  and  Family,  Bay  State  Skills  Corporation 
Executive  Officer,  Massachusetts  Commimity  Colleges 

Manager,  Communications  and  Editorial  Services,  Bay  State  Skills  Corporation 

Vice-Chair,  Member  of  Bay  State  Skills  Corporation's  Center  for  Women,  Work, 
and  Family  Advisory  Council 

MassJOBS  Coordinator,  Bay  State  Skills  Corporation 

Sex  Equity  Coordinator,  Department  of  Education,  Member  of  Bay  State  Skills 
Corporation's  Center  for  Women,  Work,  and  Family  Advisory  Council 
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APPENDIX  B 

COIUFEREIUCE  PARTICIPANTS 


ADVOCATES 

Katherine  Burnes 

American  Association  of 

Retired  Persons 

116  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston,  MA  02 116 

617/424-0400 

Elsie  Frank 

Massachusetts  Association 
of  Older  Americans 
1 10  Arlington  Street 
Boston,  MA  02 116 
617/426-0804 

Ruth  Ginsburg 

2  Fuller  Brook  Road 

Wellesley,MA02181 

617/235-2909 

Priscilla  Golding 
Executive  Director 
Women  in  the  Building 
Trades 

555  Amory  Street 
Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130 
617/524-3010 

Patrice  Sirote 

Program  Specialist 

Bay  State  Skills 

Corporation 

101  Summer  Street 

Boston,  MA  02 110 

617/292-5100 

Virginia  Tarabocchia 
President 

Boston  League  of  Women 
Voters 

33  Pond  Avenue,  #712 

Brookline,MA02146 

617/731-3571 

Nina  Wright 

Project  Hope 

45  Magnolia  Street 

Dorchester,  MA  02 125 

617/442-1880 

BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY 

Elizabeth  W.  Brown 
Softeach 

312  WoodcHffRoad 
Newton,  MA  02 161 
617/244-0037 


Diane  Franklin 

New  Business  Productions 

137  Gardner  Road 

Brookline,  MA02146 

617/739-2244 

Dianne  Gill 
Charitable  Insurance 
Agency 

2  Blackburn  Center 
P.O.  Box  1800 
Gloucester,  MA  01931 
508/282-0900 
800/254-9500 

Joseph  Gill 
Charitable  Insurance 
Agency 

2  Blackburn  Center 
P.O.  Box  1800 
Gloucester,  MA  01931 
508/282-0900 
800/254-9500 

Jane  Hodgetts 
Hodgetts  Associates 
1280  Centre  Street 
Suite  220 

Newton  Centre,  MA  02 1 59 
617/469-4014 

Jacquie  Kay 
Wu  Pi,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  2077 
Cambridge,  MA  02238 
617/864-2042 

Richard  L.  Shafer 
Mayor's  Office  of 
Economic  Development 
14  Merchant's  Lane 
Taunton,  MA  02780 
508/821-1168 

Susan  Rousselle 
GTE  Laboratories 
470  Sylvan  Road 
Waltiiam,  MA  02254 
617/466-2498 

Thalassa  Scholl 
129  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  MA  02 116 
617/536-1894 


Barbara  Taylor 

AK01-2/M4 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

100  Nagog  Park 
Acton,  MA  01720 
508/264-6613 

Carol  S.  Woolf,  Principal 
C.S.  Woolf  &  Associates 
29  Lincoln  Street 
Lexington,  MA  02193 
617/861-8741 

Sharon  Wulf 
Enterprise  Systems 
1257  Worcester  Road, 
Suite  301 

Framingham,  MA  01701 
508/626-2233 

EDUCATION 

Isaac  M.  Colbert 

Massachusetts  Institute  of 

Technology 

The  Graduate  School 

77  Massachusetts  Ave. 

3-138 

Cambridge,  MA 

02139-4307 

617/253-48461 

David  Gil,  Professor 

Heller  School 

Brandeis  University 

P.O.  Box  91 10 

Waltiiam,  MA  02254-91 10 

617/736-3827 

Hilda  Kahne 
Visiting  Professor 
Heller  Graduate  School 
Social  Welfare 
Administration 
Brandeis  University 
Waltiiam,  MA  02254 
617/736-3689 

Jan  Motta 
Executive  Officer 
Massachusetts  Community 
Colleges 

101  Summer  Street 
Boston,  MA  02 110 
617/292-5100 


Karen  Sawyer 
Public  Education 
Consulting  Services 
291  Groton  Road 
Westford,  MA  01886 
508/692-4757 

Elena  Swain 

Department  of  Education 
350  Main  Street 
Maiden,  MA  02 148 
617/388-3300  X445 

Jianping  Wang 
Special  Assistant  to 
President 

Roxbury  Community 
College 

1234  Columbus  Avenue 
Roxbury,  MA  02 120 
617/541-5361 

FACILITATORS 

Donna  LeClair,  Director 

Center  for  Women,  Work, 

and  Family 

Bay  State  Skills 

Corporation 

101  Summer  Street 

Boston,  MA  02 110 

617/292-5100 

Diane  Kellogg 
Management  Department 
Bentiey  College 
175  Forest  Street 
Waltiiam,  MA  02 154 
617/891-2531 

Sue  Paxman,  Manager 
Communications  and 
Editorial  Services 
Bay  State  Skills 
Corporation 
101  Summer  Street 
Boston,  MA  02 110 
617/292-5100 

GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES 

Ro-Adrienne  Davidson 

Director  of  Training 

Services 

Bay  State  Skills 

Corporation 

101  Summer  Street 

Boston,  MA  02 110 

617/292-5100 
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Karen  Davis 

Industrial  Services  Program 

100  Cambridsre  Street 
Room  1302 
Boston,  AL\  02202 
617/727-5457  X333 

Katherine  Carroll  Day 
Department  of  Employ- 
ment and  Training 
Hurley  Building,  4th  Floor 
19  Staniford  Street 
Boston,  M4  02 114 
617/727-6480 

Nicki  Famiglietti 
Deputy  Commissioner 
Office  for  Children 
One  Ashburton  Place, 
Room  1111 
Boston,  xVIA  02108 
617/727-8898 

Martha  Izzi,  Director 
DOL  Regional  Women's 
Bureau 

One  Congress  Street 
Boston,  AL\  02 114 
617/565-1988 

Christine  Karavites 
Department  of  Employ- 
ment and  Training 
Hurley  Building,  4th  Eloor 
19  Staniford  Street 
Boston,  AL\  02 114 
617/727-1826 

Phylhs  S.  Lar>^ 
Executive  Director 
North  Central  REB,  Inc. 
CrowTi  Point 
76  Summer  Street, 
Suite  235 

Eitchburg,iVIA  01420 
508/345-6108 

Geri  Scott 
National  Alliance  of 
Business 

101  Summer  Street 
Boston,  MA  02 110 
617/695-1280 


Christine  Sturgis,  Assoc. 
Director 

M\ssJoBS  Council 
One  Ashburton  Place, 
Room  2111 
Boston,  MA  02 108 
617/727-7944 

Diana  Tango 
Department  of  Employ- 
ment and  Training 
Hurley  Building,  4th  Eloor 
19  Staniford  Street 
Boston,  xMA  02 114 
617/727-6480 

LEGISLATURE 

Representative  Barbara 
Gardner 

State  House  -  Room  477 
Boston,  MA  02133 
617/722-2263 

Betsy  Gordon 
Representative  Janet 
O'Brien's  Office 
State  House  -  Room  134 
Boston,  MA  02 133 
617-722-2400 

Melissa  Kasnitz 
Senator  Robert  Havern's 
Office 

State  House  -  Room  5 1 3 
Boston,  MA  02133 
617/722-1432 

Representative  Sally  Kerans 
State  House  -  Room  22 
Boston,  MA  02133 
617/722-2240 

Representative  Janet  W. 
O'Brien 

State  House  -  Room  134 
Boston,  MA  02133 
617/722-2400 

PRIVATE/NONPROFIT 

Cynthia  Davis 

Jewish  Vocational  Services 

105  Chauncy  Street 

Boston,  ma' 021 11 

617/451-8147 


Priscilla  Holmes 
Worcester  Community 
Action  Council 
340  Main  Street 
Worcester,  MA  01606 
508/754-1176 

Ruth  Ann  Moriarty 
Operation  ABLE 
119  Beach  Street 
Boston,  MA  02 11 1-25 11 
617/542-4180 

Adeline  Naiman 
Moccasin  Hill 
Lincoln,  MA  01773 
617/259-9386 

Ken  Silva,  Project  Manager 
Southeast  Massachusetts 
Partnership 
UMass/Dartmouth 
Dartmouth,  MA  02  747 
508/997-2977 

Martella  Wilson  Taylor 

Executive  Director 

Boston  YWCA 

140  Clarendon  Street 

Boston,  MA  02 116 

617/351-7600 

WORKING  WOMEN 

Marsha  Della-Giustina 
113  Grey  Street 
Arlington,  MA  02 174 
617/578-8800 

Mimmu  Hartiala-Sloan 
P.O.  Box  124 
Harvard,  MA  01 451 
508/456-8295 

Sonia  Harvey 
Department  of  Education 
350  Main  Street 
Maiden,  MA  02 148 
617/388-3300X279 

Jane  Pagett 

10  Oakmount  Circle 

Lexington,  MA  02173 

617/862-1294 


Eleni  Papadakis 

Program  Manager 

Bay  State  Skills 

Corporation 

101  Summer  Street 

Boston,  MA  02 110 

617/292-5100 

Ann  Petter 

1550  Worcester  Road, 
Apt.  42 1 

Eramingham,  MA  01701 
508/877-8591 

Donna  Tyler 

Center  for  Women,  Work, 
and  Family 
Springfield  Technical 
Community  College 
1  Armory  Square 
Springfield,  MA  01 105 
413/781-7822  X3135 
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APPENDIX  C 

COniFEREIUCE  FOLLOW-UP  COMMITTEES 


Stakeholder  Steering  Committee 

Elizabeth  W.  Brown 
Softeach 

312  WoodcliffRoad 
Newton,  MA  02161 
617/244-0037 

Ro-Adrienne  Davidson 
Director  of  Training  Services 
Bay  State  Skills  Corporation 
101  Summer  Street 
Boston,  MA  02 110 
617/292-5100 

Elsie  Frank 

Massachusetts  Association  of  Older 

Americans 

1 10  Arlington  Street 

Boston,  MA  02 116 

617/426-0804 

David  Gil,  Professor 

Heller  School 

Brandeis  University 

P.O.  Box  91 10 

Waltham,  MA  02254-91 10 

617/736-3827 

Ruth  Ginsburg 

2  Fuller  Brook  Road 

Wellesley,MA02181 

617/235-2909 

Priscilla  Golding 

Executive  Director 

Women  in  the  Building  Trades 

555  Amory  Street 

Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02 130 

617/524-3010 

Mimmu  Hartiala-Sloan 
P.O.  Box  124 
Harvard,  MA  01451 
508/456-8295 

Sonia  Harvey 
Department  of  Education 
350  Main  Street 
Maiden,  MA  02 148 
617/388-3300  X279 

Priscilla  Holmes 

Worcester  Community  Action 

Council 

340  Main  Street 
Worcester,  MA  01606 
508/754-1176 


Hilda  Kahne 
Visiting  Professor 
Heller  Graduate  School 
Social  Welfare  Administration 
Brandeis  University 
Waltham,  MA  02254 
617/736-3689 

Melissa  Kasnitz 

Senator  Robert  Havern's  Office 
State  House  -  Room  5 1 3 
Boston,  MA  02133 
617/722-1432 

Donna  LeClair,  Director 
Center  for  Women,  Work,  and 
Family 

Bay  State  Skills  Corporation 
101  Summer  Street 
Boston,  MA  02 110 
617/292-5100 

Jan  Motta 
Executive  Officer 

Massachusetts  Community  Colleges 
101  Summer  Street 
Boston,  MA  02 110 
617/292-5100 

Representative  Janet  W.  O'Brien 
State  House  -  Room  134 
Boston,  MA  02133 
617/722-2400 

Eleni  Papadakis 

Program  Manager 

Bay  State  Skills  Corporation 

101  Summer  Street 

Boston,  MA  02 110 

617/292-5100 

Sue  Paxman,  Manager 

Communications  and 

Editorial  Services 

Bay  State  Skills  Corporation 

101  Summer  Street 

Boston,  MA  02 110 

617/292-5100 

Susan  Rousselle 
GTE  Laboratories 
470  Sylvan  Road 
Waldiam,  MA  02254 
617/466-2498 

Karen  Sawyer 

Public  Education  Consulting  Services 
291  Groton  Road 
Westford,  MA  01886 
508/692-4757 


Patrice  Sirote 

Program  Specialist 

Bay  State  Skills  Corporation 

101  Summer  Street 

Boston,  MA  02 110 

617/292-5100 

Christine  Sturgis 

Associate  Director 

MASsJoBsCouncil 

One  Ashburton  Place,  Room  2111 

Boston,  MA  02 108 

617/727-7944 

Elena  Swain 

Department  of  Education 
350  Main  Street 
Maiden,  MA  02 148 
617/388-3300 

Virginia  Tarabocchia 
President 

Boston  League  of  Women  Voters 
33  Pond  Avenue,  #712 
Brookline,MA02146 
617/731-3571 

Barbara  Taylor 
AK01-2/M4 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
100  Nagog  Park 
Acton,  MA  01720 
508/264-6613 

Donna  Tyler 

Center  for  Women,  Work,  and 
Family 

Springfield  Technical  Comm. 
College 

1  Armory  Square 
Springfield,  MA  01 105 
413/781-7822  X3135 

Jianping  Wang 

Special  Assistant  to  President 

Roxbury  Community  College 

1234  Columbus  Avenue 

Roxbury,  MA  02 120 

617/541-5361 

Carol  S.  Woolf,  Principal 
C.S.  Woolf  &  Associates 
29  Lincoln  Street 
Lexington,  MA  02 193 
617/861-8741 
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Sharon  Wulf 

Enterprise  Systems 

1257  Worcester  Road,  Suite  301 

Framinsrham,  i\L\  01701 

508/626-2233 

Report  Review  Committee 

Isaac  M.  Colbert 

Massachusetts  Institute  of 

Technolog\- 

The  Graduate  School 

77  Massachusetts  Avxnue  3-138 

Cambridge,  MA  02 1 39-4307 

617/253-48461 

Martha  Izzi,  Director 

DOL  Regional  Women's  Bureau 

One  Congress  Street 

Boston,  M\  02 114 

617/565-1988 

Alelissa  Kasnitz 

Senator  Robert  Havem's  Office 
State  House  -  Room  513 
Boston,  AL\  02133 
617/722-1432 

Diane  Kellogg 
Management  Department 
Bentley  College 
175  Forest  Street 
Waltham,M\02154 
617/891-2531 

Jan  Motta 
Executive  Officer 

Massachusetts  Community  Colleges 
101  Summer  Street 
Boston,  MA  02 110 
617/292-5100 

Ann  Petter 

1550  W^orcester  Road,  Apt.  42 1 
Framingham,  MA  01701 
508/877-8591 

Susan  Rousselle 
GTE  Laboratories 
470  Sylvan  Road 
Waldiam,  MA  02254 
617/466-2498 

Virginia  Tarabocchia 
President 

Boston  League  of  Women  Voters 
33  Pond  Avenue,  #712 
Brookline,MA02146 
617/731-3571 
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APPENDIX  D 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  PARTICIPANTS: 
SECRETARY  OF  ECONOMIC  AFFAIRS  GLORIA  CORDES  LARSON 
FOR  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


To  start,  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  little  bit  of  a  personal  anecdote  about  my  joining  the  Weld 
Administration.  I  really  didn't  just  drop  into  it  in  August  of  1993;  previously,  I  was  Secretary  of 
Consumer  Affairs  and  was  one  of  the  first  cabinet  officers  appointed  in  January  of  1991  when 
Governor  Weld  came  into  office.  I  spent  my  first  two  and  one-half  years  regulating  such  largely 
male-dominated  industries  as  insurance,  banking,  pubHc  utilities,  alcohol  beverage  control,  and 
racing.  Before  I  joined  the  Weld  Cabinet,  I  had  spent  most  of  my  professional  career  at  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  Washington,  D.C.  A  lawyer  by  training,  I  have  also  been  in  private  practice. 

Because  I  have  spent  so  much  time  in  Washington,  particularly  during  the  late  1970s  and 
throughout  the  1980s,  I  am  very  well  aware  of  how  difficult  it  is  for  women  at  all  levels  in  the 
business  community  and  the  political  sphere. 

I  am  personally  delighted  to  see  that  our  friends  from  the  legislature  are  a  part  of  this  conference. 
They  can  certainly  give  you  their  own  long  list  of  personal  anecdotes  about  the  difficulties  that 
women  face.  One  of  my  personal  heroes  is  Nancy  Kassebaum.  Frankly,  all  seven  of  the  women 
senators  now  in  the  U.S.  Senate  are  heroes  of  mine,  regardless  of  their  political  affiliation,  but  I  have 
admired  Nanc\^  Kassebaum  since  she  was  one  of  the  lone  voices  for  women  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I 
think  she  summed  it  up  best  when  she  said,  "We  still  really  do  have  problems  in  the  U.S.  Senate;  just 
ask  Barbara  Mikulski.  It  really  is  an  'old  boys'  club.  The  biggest  problem  is  not  that  women  aren't 
increasingly  being  included  but  that  when  women  are  brought  to  the  table  —  at  whatever  level, 
including  being  a  U.S.  Senator  —  men  are  still  indifferent  to  the  contributions  that  women  can 
make." 

I  think  that  it's  incredibly  important  that  you  have  gathered  as  a  group  from  various  walks  of  life 
and  from  the  private  and  public  sectors  to  suggest  an  agenda  that's  forward-looking,  a  set  of  real 
action  steps.  When  I  was  introduced  to  you  as  a  spokesperson  for  this  conference,  I  really  didn't  feel 
like  your  spokesperson  at  all.  I  think  you  all  collectively  are  the  spokesperson  for  this  effort.  I  very 
much  look  forw^ard  to  having  you  give  me  a  blueprint  for  going  forward  because  it's  very  easy,  when 
you  sit  where  I  do  on  Beacon  Hill,  to  get  immersed  in  the  urgencies  of  each  day  and  not  spend 
enough  time  looking  at  an  agenda  of  what  can  realistically  be  done  for  the  next  decade. 

One  of  the  issues  that  I  want  to  talk  about  today  is  the  list  of  priorities  that  I  have  for  the  things 
that  haven't  yet  been  done,  the  kinds  of  things  that  I  was  looking  at  on  the  long  lists  on  the  walls  that 
you  have  put  together  over  the  last  couple  of  days. 

Before  I  do,  however,  let  me  offer  a  quick  anecdote  that  suggests  the  sort  of  collective  indifference 
that  women  continually  deal  with:  men  generally  don't  even  know  why  we  are  where  we  are. 

When  the  governor  had  just  announced  that  I  was  to  be  appointed  to  Consumer  Affairs  back  in 
January  of  1991  a  couple  weeks  before  his  inaugural  address,  he  called  me  in  Washington  and  asked, 
"Gloria,  could  you  fly  in  for  my  inaugural  address?"  I  said,  "Of  course,  I  can;  it  would  be  an  honor." 
So,  I  flew  in  that  day,  and  was  a  bit  late  getting  in  from  the  airport. 

As  I  rushed  into  the  State  House,  an  aide  to  the  Governor  grabbed  me,  and  he  said,  "I  gotta  get 
you  into  the  House  chamber  because  the  Governor's  about  to  give  his  inaugural  address;  he's  gonna 
start  any  minute,  and  you're  going  to  be  late.  You  have  to  be  in  there."  I  thought,  "This  is  great; 
somebody's  going  to  get  me  through  the  crowds,  and  I  can  get  into  a  ft-ont  row  seat."  When  we  got 
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down  to  the  front  row,  I  noticed  that  there  were  seats  reserved  with  a  cabinet  member's  name  on 
each  one  ot  them.  At  that  point,  my  guide  turned  to  me  and  said,  "No,  you're  supposed  to  stand 
right  next  to  the  podium." 

I  quickly  said,  "Gosh,  I  think  maybe  a  mistake's  been  made  here." 

"No,  no  mistake's  been  made;  you're  the  lady  that  we  hired  to  do  the  sign  language  interpretation 
for  the  Governor's  address."  Not  realizing  the  mistake  that  he  had  made,  he  singled  me  out  simply 
because  I  was  a  woman  with  dark  hair  who  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  into  the  House  chamber.  I 
must  have  been  the  woman  that  he  was  looking  for,  the  woman  for  whom  he  had  a  specific  purpose. 
The  story's  interesting  because  not  only  is  it  kind  of  a  funny  story,  but  it  also  resonates  about  how 
indistinguishable  women  still  are  from  other  women  in  many  parts  of  the  business  community, 
whether  in  the  public  or  the  private  sector. 

Let  me  just  spend  a  couple  of  minutes  telling  you  about  a  few  things  that  we're  doing  by  way  of 
bolstering  the  economy  generically  because,  of  course,  as  good  things  happen  to  the  economy  in 
Massachusetts  —  with  the  help  of  the  Governor  and  the  legislature  and  with  the  private  and  public 
sectors  working  together  —  everybody  benefits,  certainly  women  included. 

I  don't  need  to  tell  anyone  in  the  room  today  about  the  horrible  times  that  we  have  been  through 
in  Massachusetts:  300,000  to  400,000  jobs  lost  over  a  five-  to  six-year  period;  and  the  ongoing 
annoimcements  of  big  corporate  layoffs,  particularly  in  the  defense  industry,  still  in  minicomputers, 
and  some  in  the  financial  sector.  We're  going  to  continue  to  read  about  those  big  layoffs,  and  as  we 
do,  we  must  remember  that  they  typically  have  a  disproportionate  negative  effect  on  women  —  last 
in,  first  to  go. 

But  at  the  same  time,  as  you  all  know  and  have  probably  been  discussing,  the  economy  is  growing 
in  Massachusetts.  And  where  are  the  new  jobs  —  70,000  over  the  last  year  —  coming  from?  It  is  the 
small  businesses  and  the  high  tech  companies  in  Massachusetts  that  are  adding  jobs,  particularly  the 
small  start-up  enterprises. 

I  hope  that  you  all  saw  the  Boston  Herald  story  yesterday  that  focused  on  the  fact  that  Working 
Women  magazine  has  determined  that  Boston  is  one  of  the  best  places  for  women  to  build  small 
businesses,  both  in  terms  of  the  sheer  numbers  that  have  done  so  and  the  success  stories  that  they're 
demonstrating  by  way  of  their  revenue  growth:  over  a  560%  growth  in  revenue  over  a  five-year 
period.  So,  there  is  good  news  on  the  economic  front. 

In  addition,  we  have  used  a  set  of  broad  brush  strokes  to  bolster  the  economy  by  trying  to  figure 
out  where  the  problems  are  and  then  addressing  those  problems  head  on.  We  went  to  the  general 
business  community  and  to  the  local  and  state  authorities  and  ask  ed,  "What's  impeding  business 
growth  in  Massachusetts?"  In  response,  they  gave  us  a  list  of  things  that  is  now  embodied  in  a 
blueprint  for  economic  recovery  called  "Choosing  to  Compete."  Certainly  the  biggest  problem 
identified  by  the  business  sector  is  access  to  capital.  With  the  help  of  the  legislature,  we  have  set  up 
three  loan  programs;  one  is  a  small-business  capital-access  program  set  up  specifically  to  help  small 
and  medium-sized  businesses  that  are  either  going  to  have  to  go  into  a  layoff  mode  or  that  have  the 
potential  to  expand  if  they  can  get  a  loan  but  don't  have  the  kind  of  track  record  that  the  banks  are 
looking  for.  We  now  have  the  state  lined  up  as  a  guarantor  for  these  loans,  and  the  program  has  been 
an  enormously  resounding  success.  In  six  months,  sixty-eight  banks  have  signed  140  of  these  loans 
statewide  for  a  total  of  $7  million.  These  are  old-fashioned,  handshake  loans  that  were  not  being 
given  until  the  Commonwealth  stepped  up  to  the  line  as  a  guarantor. 

We  have  also  created  an  export  fund.  Increasingly,  women  —  particularly  small  business  owners 
—  are  recognizing  that  global  markets  are  absolutely  the  way  to  go;  they're  taking  our  training 
courses  in  exporting  and,  then  again,  getting  loans  that  are  now  available  with  the  state  as  a  guaran- 
tor through  an  export  fund. 
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We  also  have  an  emerging  technology  fund  to  support  efforts  such  as  biotechnology  companies 
during  pilot  production,  a  time  when  they  may  find  difficulty  obtaining  loans  because  they  do  not 
have  products  to  take  to  market  but  which  is  critical  to  their  development  as  viable  companies.  The 
fact  that  a  disproportionate  number  of  women  are  breaking  the  glass  ceiling  and  moving  up  through 
middle  management  ranks  in  high  technology  companies  in  Massachusetts,  particularly  in  the 
biotechnology  field,  determined  for  us  that  this  was  another  area  that  we  needed  to  shore  up. 

From  our  surv'ey,  we  also  knew  that  taxes  were  too  high  in  Massachusetts,  presenting  difficulties 
for  our  corporate  community.  If  companies  were  going  to  stay  here,  build  factories,  grow,  and 
expand,  they  had  to  have  relief.  The  investment  tax  credit  is  now  three  percent;  that's  a  triple 
increase  from  what  it  was  before.  What  I  want  to  emphasize  here,  however,  is  that  we're  focusing  in 
particular  on  distressed  areas  of  the  state.  We  have  a  program  in  my  office  that  will,  in  the  next  six 
months,  focus  on  twent)'  areas  that  need  particular  local  and  state  tax  relief  in  order  to  get  businesses 
to  move  in.  Many  of  them  are  urban  core  areas,  but  many  rural  areas  have  also  been  hard  hit  by  the 
recession.  This  program  is  going  to  help  a  lot;  the  state  tax  incentive  for  doing  business  in  one  of 
those  communities  will  be  five  percent.  If  you  take  over  an  abandoned  building,  it  goes  up  to  ten 
percent. 

So  we're  putting  into  place  a  number  of  tax  and  loan  programs  that  will  help  entrepreneurs  get  off 
the  ground  at  exactly  the  same  time  that  the  economy  is  starting  to  turn  around  incrementally.  We 
are  also  moving  fast  to  streamline  the  whole  permitting  process  in  Massachusetts.  Currently,  even  if 
you're  only  trying  to  redo  a  small  storefront,  you  need  local  permits,  you  need  state  permits.  It  can 
take  a  couple  years  to  get  both,  and  you  don't  have  a  couple  years  to  wait.  Without  reducing  any  of 
the  environmental  standards,  the  new  process  will  enable  you  to  get  your  permits  and  get  your 
expanded  location  up  and  running  much  more  quickly,  even  if  you're  only  redoing  an  office. 

In  addition,  we  are  increasing  our  marketing  of  Massachusetts  as  a  good  bi-partisan  place  to  do 
business,  a  place  with  a  very  supportive  state  legislature  in  addition  to  a  very  supportive  Governor's 
office.  We  believe  that  now  is  a  good  time  to  move  your  company  here.  But  that's  not  all.  If  you  are 
a  company  who  has  stuck  with  us  through  the  recession,  you  are  our  first  customers  because  we 
don't  want  to  see  the  layoffs  continue.  We  know  we  will  still  see  them  in  the  defense  industry  and  a 
couple  of  other  big  corporate  areas  where  the  downsizing  is  inevitable,  but  we  want  to  make  certain 
that  the  many  small  companies  growing  in  Massachusetts  that  could  choose  to  go  lots  of  other  places 
know  that  it  is  now  to  their  best  advantage  to  stay  here. 

Now,  let's  turn  to  what  the  Weld  administration  is  trying  to  do  for  women  specifically  and  then 
let  me  tell  you  what  we  haven't  yet  done,  but  we  should  do,  for  women  specifically.  One  thing  that 
Governor  Weld  told  me  early  on  was  that  he  wanted  a  broad-based  state  effort  that  would  be  an 
example  for  the  private  sector. 

From  the  beginning,  Governor  Weld's  view  has  been  that  state  government  should  serve  as  the 
example.  If  we  put  things  in  order  in  our  own  place  —  by  offering  merit  pay  for  managers,  providing 
career  training  for  women  and  others,  helping  them  move  up  through  the  ranks  of  state  government, 
dealing  with  the  sick  and  family  leave  issues  that  have  hamstrung  women  who  are  trying  to  deal  with 
career  and  family  issues  at  the  same  time,  providing  on-site  daycare,  and  handling  problems  such  as 
workplace  security  —  then  we  are  in  a  better  position  to  strong-arm,  or  soft-arm,  the  business 
community  into  doing  the  right  thing  by  way  of  its  employees.  We  are  putting  our  money  and  our 
mouths  M'here  some  of  our  ideas  are. 

Some  of  these  state  programs  have  already  gone  into  effect.  We've  been  focusing  initially  on 
alternative  work  options,  flexibility  for  women  in  the  state  government  workplace,  family  illness  flex 
days  that  you  can  make  up  later.  Some  of  our  efforts  that  we  would  like  to  implement  now  are 
having  to  be  carried  on  a  pilot  basis  because  of  a  union  situation  in  state  government. 
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One  of  those  is  the  school  volunteer  effort.  Women,  some  men  but  women  predominantly,  are 
volunteering  one  day  per  month  at  a  school  through  the  Secretary  of  Education's  office.  Although  it 
is  now  just  a  pilot  program,  we  intend  to  duplicate  it  throughout  state  government. 

We  have  filed  legislation,  which  we  will  be  refiling  shortly,  to  ensure  much  better  long-term  leave 
benefits,  better  insurance  benefits  for  women  who  want  to  take  longer  maternity  leave,  and  a  disabil- 
ity insurance  benefit  that  could  be  used  for  those  purposes.  We  want  to  go  much  further  in  support- 
ing women  in  the  workplace  than  the  current  unpaid  federal  leave  does,  and  we  think  that  with  the 
help  of  the  legislature  we  can  do  just  that. 

We  are  also  focusing  on  a  whole  range  of  other  issues  relating  to  women  in  the  workplace  —  from 
safety  to  harassment.  For  two  years,  a  task  force  has  been  working  on  a  set  of  recommendations. 
Governor  Weld,  as  you  may  know,  also  has  a  Women's  Advisory  Council  that  has  come  up  with  a 
comparable  set  of  recommendations. 

But  that's  not  the  only  way  to  go.  As  I'm  sure  that  you  are  discovering  as  you  put  your  collective 
brains  together,  the  real  way  to  go  is  to  ask  women  employees  directly,  "What  do  you  need?"  About 
a  month  ago,  the  Governor  sent  out  a  letter  to  all  state  employees  indicating  that  we  were  going  to 
do  a  survey.  On  March  23,  the  survey  will  be  issued  to  all  state  employees,  asking  them  what  their 
priorities  are;  what  needs  to  be  done,  category  by  category;  and  what  we  should  be  doing  in  state 
government.  We  can  then  use  the  results  of  this  survey  to  form  a  set  of  recommendations  to  be 
turned  into  action  steps,  just  as  you'll  be  turning  your  recommendations  into  action  steps  for  me. 

I'm  not  going  to  go  into  a  lot  of  detail  about  the  other  issues  on  which  the  Governor  has  focused 
—  like  choice  legislation,  domestic  violence,  the  commutation  of  sentences  for  battered  women  — 
except  to  say  that  this  Governor  and  Lt.  Governor  are  very  well  aware  that  all  of  them  are  part  of  the 
package.  Women  have  to  dealW\x\\  day  care  and  safety  issues,  with  the  home  front  issues,  with  school 
issues  for  children  —  the  whole  range  of  issues  —  if  we  are  going  to  be  successful  in  the  workplace. 
And  these  issues  cannot  be  segregated  into  separate  categories;  they  have  to  be  dealt  with  as  part  of  a 
package. 

The  State  Office  of  Minority  and  Women  Business  Assistance  (SOMWBA)  is  part  of  my  office; 
SOMWEA  is  the  agency  that  certifies  women  and  minorities  in  business  for  state  contracts.  We  are 
about  to  announce  a  brand  new  set  of  regulations.  This  area  has  been  a  bit  controversial  because 
some  minority  business  firms  were  slammed  in  a  Boston  Herald  series  a  couple  months  ago.  It's  true 
that  there's  been  fairly  lax  enforcement  over  the  years  about  who  was  actually  doing  business  and 
whether  there  was  a  fi-ont  person. 

We  think  that  the  focus  on  this  area  has  been  misplaced;  we  think  that  it's  been  so  hard  to  get 
accredited  by  SOMWBA  that  a  lot  of  women-  and  minority-owned  businesses  have  just  gone  on 
their  way  and  left  the  whole  idea  of  state  contracting  on  the  table.  As  a  result,  many  state  contracts 
are  not  getting  the  kinds  of  bids  from  these  firms  that  they  should. 

So,  we  have  come  up  with  a  much  accelerated,  much  easier  process;  you  can  now  get  certified  in  a 
very  short  amount  of  time.  It  is  no  longer  an  arduous,  expensive  process  for  which  you  need  to  hire 
lawyers  just  to  get  accredited  as  a  women-in-business  operation  in  Massachusetts.  This  new  ap- 
proach will  be  announced  in  the  next  thirty  days.  Again,  we  think  that  putting  the  focus  on  stream- 
lining accreditation  up  front  —  and  then  really  slamming  the  bad  guys,  when  we  find  them,  with 
civil  and  criminal  penalties  —  is  a  much  better  way  to  go  than  coming  up  with  some  real  elaborate 
enforcement  scheme  and  still  keeping  it  almost  impossible  for  businesses  to  get  certified  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

I  also  want  to  mention  our  new  telecommuting  project  because  I  think  it  holds  the  possibility  of 
really  great  results  for  a  diversity  of  people  in  the  workplace  in  Massachusetts:  handicapped  people, 
people  of  color,  and  most  certainly  women  who  are  raising  their  kids  at  home.  We  have  created  a 
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two-part,  year-long  program  that  is  going  to  give  us  the  information  and  the  experience  to  go 
directly  to  the  private  sector  and  say,  "It  works;  follow  our  lead." 

Not  every  single  workplace  in  the  state  will  be  able  to  institute  telecommuting;  however,  the 
studies  that  have  been  done  in  other  states  where  this  has  been  tried  show  that  productivity  levels 
rise  when  you  allow  people  to  do  what  they  do  best  in  a  setting  that  accommodates  the  other  issues 
in  their  lives. 

The  first  part  of  our  two-part  program  is  the  at-home  project  where  we  are  currently  training  350 
employees  ft-om  about  100  different  companies.  We  will  soon  be  adding  about  100  state  employees 
and  50  disabled  persons  who  have  already  been  selected  for  the  project  as  well.  So,  approximately 
500  people  in  this  statewide  pilot  project  will  be  given  some  direct  assistance  to  work  off-site  for  part 
of  the  work  week.  They  will  have  fax  machines,  printers,  the  right  kinds  of  computers  —  in  short, 
everyiJiing  they  need,  in  addition  to  the  training  to  operate  that  kind  of  machinery  in  their  homes  — 
to  prove  to  their  employers  that  they  can  do  their  jobs  much  better  than  they  were  doing  before 
when  they  were  commuting  long  distances,  juggling  child  care  responsibilities,  paying  for  child  care, 
and  ver\'  often  having  to  leave  the  workforce  and  their  careers  for  reasons  outside  of  their  control 
and  choice. 

The  second  part  is  going  to  be  to  set  up  telecommuting  business  centers  around  the  state,  outside 
of  urban  areas,  so  that  small  business  entrepreneurs  can  get  together  to  share  equipment  and  re- 
sources, again  with  some  state  assistance,  to  prove  that  you  can  be  effective  at  doing  business  without 
commuting  into  Boston  or  leaving  your  home  and  travelling  a  great  distance.  This  kind  of  situation 
is  the  one  that  now  typically  forces  women  and  others  out  of  the  workplace  at  precisely  the  time 
when  they  may  be  at  the  most  productive  stage  of  their  lives.  We  think  that  telecommuting  is  going 
to  prove  to  be  incredibly  effective  and  supportive  of  business. 

I  have  not  even  touched  on  some  of  telecommuting's  advantages  to  the  environment,  but  from  my 
perspective,  the  economic  benefit  and  the  flexibility  that  this  innovative  program  provides  for  a 
broad  spectrum  of  people,  who  have  previously  been  shut  out  of  the  workforce,  are  the  major 
advantages.  I  think  that  telecommuting  is  going  to  prove  to  benefit  women  disproportionately,  with 
disabled  people  being  in  the  next  highest  category.  By  adding  telecommuters  to  their  workforce, 
employers  will  discover  that  some  of  their  most  valuable  employees  are  people  who  right  now  are 
being  shut  out  because  of  other  life  issues  and  who  need  this  kind  of  flexibility. 

Let  me  also  just  mention  some  of  the  things  that  I  think  we're  not  doing  such  a  good  job  on. 
When  I  first  walked  in  today  and  was  met  by  my  compatriots  from  Bay  State  Skills,  I  told  them  that 
when  I  had  looked  into  the  job  training  programs  in  Massachusetts  that  specifically  benefit  women 
as  part  of  my  preparation  for  this  speech,  I  couldn't  come  up  with  any.  They  said,  "Well  Gloria, 
there's  a  reason  for  that;  it's  because  they  don't  exist." 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  I  delivered  a  commencement  address  to  the  graduates  of  the  Middlesex 
Community  College  biotechnology  program.  These  students  would  previously  have  needed  their 
GEDs  to  get  training.  Many  of  them  had  dropped  out  of  high  school  —  again,  a  disproportionate 
number  of  women  were  in  the  group.  Now,  through  funding  —  coincidentally  by  Bay  State  Skills 
Corporation  with  help  from  the  private  sector  through  the  Massachusetts  Biotechnology  Council  — 
this  group  of  people,  who  were  previously  underemployed  or  unemployed  with  no  prospects  of 
employment,  have  completed  a  high  tech  training  program  in  Massachusetts.  Every  single  one  of 
those  graduates,  as  well  as  every  single  one  of  the  graduates  of  the  two  preceding  classes,  have  jobs  in 
biotech  companies  in  Massachusetts. 

When  you  bring  focused  training  directly  to  the  workplace,  training  that  matches  employer  needs 
directly  with  employee  needs,  what  a  miracle,  it  works!  It  makes  all  the  sense  in  the  world  to  focus  all 
those  federal  dollars  —  $700  million  collectively  between  the  state  and  federal  governments  —  much 
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more  directly  on  the  specific  training  needs  of  the  employees  and  the  very  jobs  that  employers  are 
currently  hiring  for.  I  can't  wait  to  see  your  blueprint  for  women  in  the  economy  because  as  a  state 
we  have  done  a  miserable  job  of  focusing  on  women,  particularly  women  at  the  entry  level,  women 
who  lack  the  educational  background  and  skills,  women  living  in  urban  areas,  and  women  of  color. 
There's  a  whole  range  of  women  whom,  I  will  admit  to  you  quite  candidly,  we  haven't  paid  enough 
attention  to. 

I'm  absolutely  thrilled  that  (and  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  thought  convening  this  conference  was 
such  a  good  idea)  you  will  give  me  the  collective  benefit  of  your  ideas  on  the  best  way  to  go  forward 
to  work  on  behalf  of  women  in  our  economy.  I  know  there  are  a  whole  range  of  issues  to  which  you 
are  addressing  yourselves,  and  I  very  much  look  forward  to  getting  your  report  of  all  of  these  issues. 
I  will  not  allow  that  report  to  gather  dust  on  a  back  shelf  in  my  office.  In  fact,  I've  already  learned 
that  because  I  volunteered  so  well  at  my  first  Bay  State  Skills  Corporation  board  meeting  that  I've 
already  been  volunteered,  along  with  our  legislative  friends,  to  present  the  report  and  its  legislative 
recommendations  to  the  legislature. 

I  want  to  be  helpful  on  more  than  that  front.  I  want  to  be  directly  helpful  to  you  in  implementing 
those  recommendations  and  action  steps  that  we  can  through  this  Administration.  If  we  can  find 
ways  to  shift  funds  —  and  surely  we  can  —  we  ought  to  bring  a  direct  focus  on  implementing  an 
economic  agenda  for  women  in  Massachusetts.  This  effort  is  long  overdue. 
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